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NOTICE. 
. 0 Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 
ONCE A WEEK is open to receive Grawings, 
photos, and newsy articles from all parts of the 
Continent. Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted, shall be liberally paid for. Post- 
| age stamps should be sent to cover re-mailing 
of unsuitable matter. 


CLOUDS OVER EUROPE. 
PERHAPS the ablest and best informed writer of the 
present day on Old World politics is ‘* Kurios,” 
10 contributes an exhaustive article on the subject to 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga- 


the October number o 

. This writer is certainly very close to official 
sources of information, if he is not actually a member 
of the SaLispurY Ministry. The article is written with 
the special purpose of ascertaining how far British in- 
ests are affected by recent changes in European and 
siatic affairs. Any marauding interference with the 

eful progress of European nations is detrimental to 
British interests ; and ** Kurios ” has come to the con- 
yn tnat Emper r WILLIAM is at present the leader 
force of special constables who stand ready in 


Europe to arrest, or, ?f need be, to strike down 








Central 


willful disturbers of the public peace. In place of 


BISMARCK, who was an enemy to British interests, Ger- 
iny has now an Emperor and a foreign policy friendly 
» to them. 
} - 
Speaking of Russia, the course of events there is 


to influence tl 


e history of Europe than any 


If the autocratic system can be maintained under a 


succession of Czars of earnest and patriotic disposition, 





the influence of modern communications, the concen- 

tion of population and interchange of thought at- 

tendant on the development of important industries, 

ind the constant contact with Western civilization, 

: st produce a steady progress which will finally make 

a Russia well-nich irresistible. But if, on the other hand, 

¥ as is more probable, the growth of discontent, taking 

i un active form under the same progressive influences, 

fi breaks down the autocratic system, then we shall be- 

F hold a chaos to which no parallel can be found. The 

. lition of the country is such that it is impossible to 

‘ lict the harvest should again 

: ro i . in the maddest days of 

H the great Revolution, presented a picture of orderly 

Bins sé yntrol compared with what we may certainly ex- 

tj e. s i the Czar’s Government be over- 
rown by a popular movement 

The Russian Government itself, the constancy of 

se policy constitutes its chief strength, has of course 

re suished its aims in Asia, but continues to move 


on as steadily as circumstances and prudence will per- 
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mit. In this direction the signs of danger are greater 
than ever before. In Trans-Caspia all the superior au- 
thorities have been removed by the Czar. 

The most important result of these changes is the 
nomination of General KOUROPATKIN, as Governor- 
General of Trans-Cuaspia, in place of General ROosEN- 
BACH. KOUROPATKIN is a man of a different stamp from 
all his predecessors. He is at once calculating, daring, 
and possessed of very superior military talents ; and his 
report on Kashgar, which has been translated into En- 
glish, marks him out as a man who has thoroughly 
mastered all the difficult complications of Central Asian 
policy. His successful march across the desert from 
Turkistan, to join the Russian column advancing on 
Geok Tepe, was probably the most remarkable feat ever 
n Asia, though SKOBE- 


performed by Russian arms 
LEFF’S extraordinary jealousy concealed its importance 
at the time. It is quite certain that KOUROPATKIN will 
at least cause the British Indian Government much anx- 
iety, even if he does not manage to entangle his own 
Government in difficulties necessitating, in their opin- 
ion, arecourse to arms. Already his agents are actively 
at work in Afghanistan trying to corrupt the Ameer’s 
provincial governors, and at the ‘same time we learn 
that a branch of the Trans-Caspian railway is imme- 
diately to be constructed towards the junction of the 
Russian, Persian, and Afghan frontiers, whilst military 
stores are being collected and preparations continued 
for an eventual advance on Herat or Meshed, as circum- 
stances may direct. 

In Turkey, the recent dismissal of the Grand Vizier, 
KIAMIL Pasha, is considered as a Franco-Russian tri- 
umph, for his sentiments are known to be anti-Russian 
and favorable towards England and the Triple Alliance. 
His dismissal is undoubtedly a misfortune—for British 
interests, and the general position in Turkey cannot be 
viewed with satisfaction by British statesmen. Just 
now the Sultan’s chief anxiety is with regard to English 
designs on the integrity of his empire. The solid fact 
of the continued occupation of Egy pt is ever before his 
mind, and is likely to be kept well forward by Russian 
and French diplomatists, as well as by those who hope 
for profitable employment as Turkish officials in Egypt, 
if an end can be put to the British control. 

The question of the Straits has become very urgent ; 
and had it not been-for the reluctance to risk provoking 
a crisis, felt by the Powers interested in checking Rus- 
sian designs, 1t would have been seriously taken up long 
ago. The Russians have scarcely allowed a fortnight to 
pass this summer without sending troops or a war-ship 
through the Straits. Sometimes they have omitted to 
ask permission; and then, when stopped, they have 
argued that troops are not troops, either because they 
are recruits, or reserve men, or unarmed ; and they 
maintain that cruisers are not men-of-war, or offer 
equally frivolous excuses. Sometimes they appeal to 
the politeness of the Turks to allow a man-of-war to 
bring the sick Grand Duke GEORGE of Greece home to 
his anxious parents, or to their good-nature, to permit 
new ships constructed abroad to reach their destination 
in the Black Sea. The Turks find no support in resist- 
ance, and have, so far, yielded with as good grace as 
possible ; but they have thoroughly understood that 
Russia is aiming at something much more dangerous 
than the mere right to carry troops and stores to Vladi- 
vostok, in the cruisers of the so-called Volunteer fleet. 

There is every reason to believe that if a Russian 
fleet be allowed to enter the Bosphorus, unopposed by 
the fleets of England and the Triple Alliance, the Sul- 
tan will, within twenty-four hours of its appearance, 
have definitively accepted the position of a vassal of 
Russia. The fear of dangerous agitation among his 
own subjects, in the event of unsuccessful resistance, 
will prove a more powerful motive of action than the 
mortification involved in submission without astruggle. 

From facts officially gathered, and from considera- 
tions of the general situation, ‘*‘ Kurios” is led to the 
conclusion that were a European war to be confined to 
a struggle between the forces of France and Russia on 
one side, against the allied armies of Germany and Aus- 
tria on the other, the Central European alliance would 
defeat their adversaries, though victory might not be 
secured without great effort and sacrifice. It is his 
opinion that if Italy joined the Central Powers, as by 
treaty she is bound to do, the combined forces of the 
Triple Alliance would be irresistible. The full fighting 
strength of the five powers in question is given as fol- 
lows: Germany, 3,000,000; Austria, 2,300,000; Italy, 
9 300,000: France, 2,800,000, and Russia, 2,300,000, ex- 
clusive of the ‘‘opoltchenie,” which, according to 
“Kurios.” lacks the organization and armament neces- 
sarv to render it an effective fighting force. Estimat- 
ing the “ opoltchenie ” at a million soldiers who would 
simply ‘‘stop a bullet.” the two vast armies stand: 
Triple Alliance, 7,600,000 ; France and Russia, 6,100,000. 

No general European war could last long without 
directly affecting England’s interests, either as regards 
the security of the shortest route to India by the Medit- 
erranean, or the protection of her trade with Rouma- 
nia, Bulgaria, Asia Minor, and also Persia. A Russian 
occupation of Constantinople might arise out of war 
with Austria, and such an event would at once threaten 
the Suez Canal route to India. It would also cut off 
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all trade communications with the Danube and the Bul- 
garian Black Sea coast, and deprive England both of 
her trade with Asia Minor and of that with Persia by 
the Trebizond route. 

The most serious event for England, however, would 
be a Russian attack ou her Indian empire at a time 
when peace prevailed in Europe, and when her alleged 
‘natural ” European allies might hesitate to bring the 
calamity of war to their own doors for the sake of a 
question in which they have no direct interest. Such 
an attack is possible, and England must be prepared to 
face it. In the present condition of Persia, little or no 
assistance can be expected from that quarter, and no 
reliance can be placed on China. Defensive prepara- 
tions in India are now somewhat advanced, but not 
suflicient to keep the Russians at bay on the northwest 
frontier, against which their attack must necessarily 
be directed. But a purely defensive warfare can never 
succeed, particularly in the East. A counter-attack is 
necessary, and the question of the means of delivering 
it leads ** Kurios ” once more to turn his keen and wist- 
ful glance towards Turkey. 

In conclusion he uses these somewhat alarming 
words: ‘‘Should circumstances render an offensive 
movement against Russia necessary, the Turks, if aided 
by British resources and organization, are in a position 
to deliver an effective blow. England’s interest is, 
therefore, to maintain, if possible, such relations with 
Turkey as shall prepare her rulers to seize any offered 
opportunity of strengthening themselves, by joining 
hands with us against Russia. Unless our diplomacy 
can obtain more influence at Constantinople than has 
lately been manifest, we cannot be sure that they will 
befriend us. This question can only be decided when 
the time comes—and we trust that it will be decided in 
our favor, by the timely and energetic action of a British 
admiral. If, however, short-sighted policy, want of de- 
termination at home, or other causes, deprive us of the 
assistance of Turkey, this need not alter the final result 
of the war. The struggle would be prolonged, and its 
cost increased ; but as long as the Indian frontier were 
safe, Russia could not get at England to damage her, 
whilst England could always damage Russia in more 





than one quarter. The resources of the British empire 
are inexhaustible as compared with those of Russia: 
and by means of those resources, wielded with courage 
and patriotism, Russia would, if necessary, be surely 
brought to her knees, though it cost life and treasure 
in more than one hard-fought campaign to crush so 
powerful a foe. 

“Europe has recently been excited by a reported 
British occupation of Mitylene, or of a small adjacent 
island. Wethink it a matter for congratulation that 
the report was circulated, as it has probably furnished a 
useful hint, to both Turks and Russians, of the ease with 
which England can take steps to protect her interests 
at the Dardanelles. At the same time we wouid point 
out that the mere occupation of an island would not 
suffice to dispense with the expensive necessity of aug- 
menting our Mediterranean fleet, if Russian war-ships 
were allowed free passage through the Straits. When 
the Russian armies were at San Stefano, their progress 
was effectually arrested by what practically amounted 
to a British occupation of Gallipoli, and this first step 
was promptly followed by the appearance of the British 
fleet at Constantinople. It may yet be necessary to 
repeat these operations.” 


“ARE FRENCH NOVELS FAITHFUL TO 
LIFE?” 


F American writers of fiction—the successful, the 

struggling and the prospective—would read the paper 
in the November North American Review, under the above 
title, and would earnestly strive to bring its arguments 
home to themselves, we might yet achieve the triumph 
of a national fiction worthy of the name. The writer 
of the trenchant paper referred to is Madam JULIETTE 
ADAM, a recognized authority on the subject of French 
literature, and she answers the above question with an 
emphatic negative. 

The first obstacle that prevents French novels from 
presenting the life and customs of the country in their 
entirety—and if there are exceptions, they only prove 
the rule—is that they are all written in Paris, edited in 
Paris, read in Paris, criticised and classed according to 
their value at Paris, and that they can attain success 
only in Paris itself. French literature copies its cen- 
tralizing tendencies from the system of centralization 
in politics. But it oversteps and exaggerates the latter ; 
for the political representative elected from any one of 
the four corners of France goes to the capital with ideas 
and character already formed and definitely molded by 
his local surroundings. He is always in touch with his 
constituents: he returns to them several times a year ; 
has interests in the province ; a family there ; keeps his 
local feeling, and generally has a higher position at 
home than the one he occupies at the Palais Bourbon. 
Doubtless after their arrival in Paris and several years’ 
sojourn there, these deputies and Senators alike, whose 
work and whose mission are in attending to the rural 
and provincial politics, do come under the influence of 
the centralizing tendency of Paris to some extent; but 
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they do not allow it to possess them and dominate over 
them as the young littérateurs do. If French novels 
were written at Marseilles, at Lyons, at Rouen, or at 
Lille, French novelists would be much better armed 
against injurious contagion ; they would the more easily 
defend themselves from what doctors call morbid affec- 
tions. and they would escape the dangers that come 
from the concentration of intellectual vitality that soon 
overheats itself—a concentration that is filled wi‘ a in- 
jurious principles. But as it is, the average French 
novelist is nothing if not intensely Parisian. 

When any one discusses the question of the decen- 

ralization of the arts in France, they tell him that, for 
he most part, French novelists are born in the prov- 
inces, and that consequently, having been brought up 
there, they ought to know the country and how to de- 
scribe it. But that argument requires examination. 
lake one of the French young novelists who has talent 
ind possesses the qualities of a great man. He is born 
in some province, but his childhood is passed under the 
walls of a college, or in a family that is well educated 
where he sees only his parents and an occasional friend 
and comrade. If he has beena laborer all through his 
youth or has been absorbed in his studies, where would 
he find leisure for observation? Some things have, from 
time to time, struck him because of peculiarities in 
them, particularly from a ridiculous side. Having at 
last graduated, the ambition presses upon him to leave 
his village or small town ; for he seems to store up only 
crievances against the life of mediocrity about him and 
wishes to fly from what ‘stifles his faculties.” Only 
half-conscious of the deception of his feelings, for his 
longing is blind and passionate, he encourages himself 
to take the step that is to make him an exile, that will 
transplant him from his native soil ; but he considers it 
a deliverance and a liberation. The corner of the world 
where he first saw day, so dear to so many Frenchmen 
besides this young genius, has become a horror to him, 
and gradually he has grown to look upon what should 
naturally be his friend as an enemy. 

No. he can no longer live in the country: better die 
of hunger or of other miseries. He must go away where 
tradition says that thought is untrammeled and the 
horizon broad ; in fact, he must go to the great, the 
only Paris. 

This young novelist knows nothing now but Paris— 
the true Paris—since he does not even know his native 
province. He only remains there until he has created a 
sort of relationship with the people, wholly external, 
however—-external appearances put on for the benefit of 
the stranger who is amusing himself there. He sees 
vice which is displayed because it is merchandise, and 
which passes and repasses before him until it has har- 
pooned its victim. Then he takes this vice for his sub- 
ject. He writes books with the magic of a style which 
makes his reputation and is supposed to purify it by the 
absolution of art. Later on, perceiving the insufficiency 
of his material, and better initiated into the life of what 
is called the bout Paris, he sees what comes to the sur- 
face at the capital. When he becomes part of this, he 
believes that his field for observation is secured for all 
time in its greater breadth; whereas, in reality, this 
field does not surpass, either for physical or psychological 
observation, the fields he might have studied just as 
well at Rheims, at Angers or at Toulouse. 

The complexitvy—and the love for it—of exceptional 
phenomena and of anomalies, which reigns master in 
Parisian society, to which must be added the fear of 
falling into weariness, and finally the passion for turn- 
ing everything to amusement, soon takes possession of 
a writer who has no compass to guide him and no prin- 
ciples founded on classic examples to prevent him from 
going astray. He becomes incapable of searching out and 
discovering the simple truth. He is forever liable to un- 
healthy influences—to the influence of the exceptional 
in life. His readers, created by himself, follow him and 
exact from him something they have not read already, 
and their favorite has no choice but to find it in the un- 
truthful and the inadmissible. 

MADAM JULIETTE ADAM takes ground, always main- 
tained in these columns, on the subject of the horrible, 
ugly, and filthy in fiction. Few among the generality 
of mankind, says this earnest literary reformer, look for 
Wickedness and ugli- 
ness, if they were produced in equal quantities with 
beauty and virtue, would long ago have overrun human- 
ity and society. Dr. SomBroso, in his learned studies, 
shows us the cause of crime and of animal tastes, but 
by this he proves that it is not the law of our being. 
Nature, like man, and in general like society, fights 
against corruption, which she covers with the veil of 
vegetation, as art should cover with its veil the mon- 


the repulsive or wallow in vice. 


strosities of society. Indeed, it has been established that 
these monstrosities would occur less frequently if they 
vere not—so to speak—given as an example to those 
who have an instinct towards evil. How can a novelist 
who is of the naturalistic school, who is the painter of 
existing customs as the historian is of past events and 
the learned scholar of eternal events—how can he choose 
only that which Nature teaches him is transient, espe- 
cially when she tries to bury it or transform the filth? 
Naturalism—that is to say, the brutal use of ugli- 
ness in all its forms, the excessive centralization of 
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literature which collects all French writers in Paris 
within a narrow field of observation—has created a 
profane class of talented authors—one cannot speak of a 
sacred class in designating naturalism—who have made 
themselves echoes of each other and have also infested 
French journalism with their coterie. Not having any- 
thing to oppose them except powers like those of VICTOR 
HvuaGo and FLAUBERT, they 


have drowned, so far as the 
general public is concerned, the voice of writers of 
another sort of ability who still remain faithful to their 
pen and their art. Some of the French masters still 
living have sacrificed to the golden calf and called the 
schism just, but a great current is gradually, little by 
little, setting aside the literature of the mire, of vice» 
of drunkenness, of debauchery, and of all that is 
ignoble. A consummation devoutly to be wished. 
Things that are neither vile nor tainted are beginning 
to please the French novel reader ; better still, by an 
implacable logic, idealism made repulsive in man by the 
naturalists is being sought now in Nature by the sym- 
bolists to a great extent. Before long, 
will turn those qualities 
really exist among their French brothers, laborers, mid- 


young writers 
towards and passions that 


dle class, nobles, artists ; and, instead of exciting the dif- 
ferent classes to hold each other in contempt, they will 
cause them to take the trouble to know and esteem each 
other so that they 


need be, and that abroad one may judge the French peo- 


may help one another socially, if 


ple as they are, not as being all Parisians. 

** Misfortune to the vanquished” is a terribly true 
motto. The conquered often add defeat to defeat ; 
that is what France has done by a certain phase of liter- 
1870. 


ual but necessary decentralization, having regained a 


and 


ature, since To-day fortified, thinking of a grad- 
consciousness of her material and intellectual resources, 
France is forcing her novelists to raise her in art as she 
has been raised in national and international politics. 
For all of which every lover of France and of clean 
literature is duly thankful. 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. 


O* reading an article on this subject, by LuctnDA B. 


CHANDLER, in the November Arena, we are reminded 
that what is knownasthe ‘‘ woman’s rights” movement 
has had a distinct and progressive history and a devel- 
opment rather startling to its opponents ; and, also, that 
there are two sides to this much misunderstood or mis- 
represented agitation. The article is strong and very 
readable. 

The conclusion of the paper is, in substance, that ‘the 
woman question involves and forecasts a higher social 
order, industrial evolution, economic adjustment, moral 
advancement, and the adoption of the ‘New Educa- 
tion,’ which will develop and cultivate in harmony all 
the powers and talents belonging to the threefold na- 
ture of humanity.” It will be from this, that 
‘the woman movement” will probably be slow, it has 
such weight, and width and diverse working parts. And 
as it is, and must necessarily be a ‘‘slow movement,” 


seen 


the assertion might be made that haste, hurry, and 
sputter are out of piace in discussing it. Then let us 
take our time. 

Man, the thoughtless now, was once the cruel ; to- 
morrow he will be the wise, the just—perhaps the sub- 
missive. Woman’s wrongs will yet seem to him the 
Then, after a brief, a trying or- 
But he must see 


wrongs that they are. 
deal, he will come to see her rights. 
wrongs first. And he must finish seeing them. 
This is really too bad; but it is “evolution.” Per 
Wrong always precedes right. 

Now this brings us to the point: wrong must not 
Says LucinDa 


her 
aspera ad astra. 


follow ‘ rights,” enjoyed even by women. 
B. CHANDLER, speaking of woman: ‘“ But first she must 
be free. Free to think, act, live, study, experiment, ex- 
ercise judgment, assume and be held to responsibilities 
She does not need man’s protection except that he 
shall protect her from himself, i.e., protect her from 
the invasion and intrusion of his wishes, opinion, and 
will, his dictation and Most 
hoped, believe they married 


demand.” women, it is 


are free—even women. 


There are model American homes in which the wife en- 
joys whatever real freedom is mentioned in this ex- 
tract ; but out of her wits if 
thought she was to lose the protection of her husbanc 
Let 
--a dream, perhaps—an hallucination, no doubt, of her 


she would be scared she 


She thinks she needs that protection. her think so 


silly mind, come down with her very being from some 


starless, lightless night long when her lover 


ago, 
escorted her home safely from the country-side dance! 
But let not the dream be dispelled. 


would, really, not understand the last sentence of the 


Such a wife as this 
extract at all. 

As for single women: 
they have freedom to grow up under parents’ care 
the freedom that is good for them: 
ung—but not very—they have free- 


when they are very young 
ind 
watchfulness—all 
when they are y 
dom to choose their lovers, with some exceptions ; when 
they are no longer even young they very often assert 
their freedom to such an extent that some of them try 
to * get with the whole through the 
press, platform, and In brief, it may with truth 
be said that single women have all the freedom that 
they can possibly use ia their business. 


even” male sex 


stage. 


And here we may note another peculiarity 


movements—such as the woman’s movement It 
easy to be misled as to the situation. Certain thi 
that agitators are clamoring for are right under the 
noses. We honestly believe that woman, when sl 
wishes and has the tact to do so, can wield her share 
political influence without ever casting a ballot. What 


more is demanded ? 

While it is 
does not need that men shall instruct her what a 
to be, but ] 


true of an occasional woman that 


woman ought she needs to be let 


find out for herself this precious and important knqw 


edge,” it is also true that men and women need to 1 
struct one another—and are doing so 

partnerships, bearing each other’s burdens, shar 
losses, breasting the waves of domest rd 
other afflictions—hoping, struggling, and, finally 
quering, because ‘‘ no surrender” was inscribed on the 


marriage contract, in the little words, ‘‘ For better, for 
worse, until death do us part.” 


If it 


pher at the left-hand side of the unit man ir 


is a fact that hitherto ‘‘ woman has been a ci 


and religious institutions,” we are informed b 
B. CHANDLER that ‘the 


Nature’s method of human development, has unsettled 


evolution of brains, which is 


this standard of civilization and the relation of ths 
sexes.” But has woman been such cipher? Is she to 
day? If ‘‘the woman who thinks has come, and the 
struggle is no longer one of muscle, nor can it ever again 
become so ”"—as this « hampion of her sex assures us ll 
this thinking woman has come, and if she presides over 
the hearthstones of the United States in the posit 

of mother; if she rules among her classmates and her 
brothers and sisters by the power of her genius; if 


suitor and lover come within the sphere of her influence 
to find ; 
of brains,” no less than by reason of 


her as invincible by reason of the “‘evol 


her beauty il 
other charms—what does this world-conqueror want with 
a ballot? She does not demand it. 


she has never 


manded it. She is the power behind the throne, at 

has been such before this, our time. To whatever ex 
tent she is not, the “evolution of brains” and the ad- 
vent of the ‘**‘ woman who thinks ” will certainly supply 


the deficiency. The following assertion, therefore, tel 
only one-third of the whole true of the 
recent past and the present as well as of the future 


truth, for it is 


“The woman of the future can no more be remanded t. 


the merely patient plodder in kitchen and nursery, w 


no horizon*ut the cook-stove and cradle illuminated b 
the weekly church service, than the lightning printing 
press of to-day can be remanded to the clumsy nstru 
ment of a century ago, or the electric light to the ta 
dip.” It may be said, as comment on this, that no 
woman is compelled by the system under which we liv 


to stay in kitchen or , and that, even if she had 
a ballot the 


compel her to be 


nursery 
education,” 


the 


and ** higher poverty migat 


lad to have former! In view f 


this, HENRY GEORGE'S progress and pove rty should form 
a part of the woman movement, too, should it not? 

In hundreds of thousands of American homes th: 
mother is to-day enjoying all the privileges her 
asked for her, except the ballot and the caucus; sh« 
following the *‘ higher education ’ in the « ire re 


and educating of her « hildren; she is taking care of the 
‘brain-cells and soul-impulses of ante-natal and | 
natal infantile life;” her children kneel at her feet 1 


only for blessing, but also for correction and punishment 


and instruction ; her husband calls her mother, and 
home would be no home without her, for him: she r« 
occasionally in the books that idle women w rite, t 


oftener in the mysterious book of her own soul 





tells her that, given wise mothers, this world is a Mat 
archate ; she has the care and guardianship of the 1 
treasures of affection, while the bread-winner is abroad. 
and when these young treasures leave home in afte 
years, they have the fashion, shape and imprir f 
mother’s wisdom, love and sovers nty is 
former from within ; she know t r 
illustrates the great value of it i 
and governmental affairs ; she worl wl t mor 
showy sister talks; her work is being done so quietly 
that many agitators think they have been doing it 
some say the ‘‘evolution, of brains” and the advent of 
the woman who think have been doin t t 
woman behind the throne, in the home circle, and her 
daughters as well. are the sole, irresist , but 
patient and plodding authors and finishers of the 
woman’s movement. 

A New YORK man asked, through e columr 
Colonel COCKERILL’s Advertiser, for a nice, ne A 
ican name for his new hotel. As so many of 
families live in hotels at present r t D 
tic?” That would exclude transic 
and the bar; and would suit our ver 
hotel patrona As to whether there j ur r 
this or not, we are non-committal. But the name is 
gant. 

CHILI is cooling off. It meet that she sh 
American sailors must not be slaughtered on Ch 
streets. 
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Mr. CHauNncEY M. DEPEW used these words in his 
speech introducing Sir EDWIN ARNOLD to a New York 
audience of four thousand, fairly representing the 
wealth, the refinement and the brains of the metropolis : 
“En. ish is the language destined to command the 
world, and it is even now the one I find most useful to 
have at hand on my travels. International copyright 
has cemented the literary interests of the countries and 
advanced the brotherhood of the world of letters, which 
will displace the arbitrament of arms in the settlement 


This country has always ex- 


Some 
came to us with ideas, and some, alas! did not. But to 


few of these distinguished men have we given so warm 
tongue, 


of international disputes. 
tended a hospitable welcome to English lecturers. 


a welcome as to those masters of our own 
MATHEW ARNOLD, Canon KINGSLEY, HERBERT SPENCER 
and Canon FarrRAR. The choicest welcome has always 
been given these creative artists, and no one are we 
more pleased to welcome from across the seas than the 
superb master and molder of the English language 
who is our guest this evening. Then again we have an- 
other right to welcome him, for we can claim him as an 
American by birth on his wife’s side. He began life in 
far-off India He became the great 


editor of a great paper, and in that capacity he was the 


as a pedagogue. 


stanch friend of this Union when we were in the throes 


of the Rebellion—when friends most were needed. I 
therefore, Jadies and gentlemen, have the honor of in- 
troducing to you the guest of the evening, Sir EDWIN 
ARNOLD, the great a great journalist and a friend 


of our country.” It will be 


poet, 
useless, after this classic 
specimen, to friends that 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, besides being a typical American 


dispute the claim of his 


citizen, is an adept in the art of saying-a great deal in a 
few well-chosen words. 

THE illustration ‘‘The First Shock,” on page 9, 
shows a human being temporarily wrecked, the divine 
faculty of reason dethroned, a noble nature, perbaps, 
for the time being beastlier than the beast. The sad- 
ness of the spectacle is not lessened, to the well-regu- 
reason of its familiarity : 


lated person, by quite the 
In itself, this first step on the downward 


contrary. 
drunkard’s 


road to self-dishonor and, mayhap, the 


grave, is unutterably mournful. A warm, clean heart, 
invaded by the uncanny demons of distrust, and un- 
a bright intellect giving 
the up- 


natural hate and uncleanness ; 
utterance to wild thoughts in maudlin speech ; 
right carriage changed to the devious, uncertain stagger, 
and the elastic step to the trailing stumble ; eyes watery, 
weak and leaden, which but a moment before were full 
of the fire of 
simpering, idiotic, 


intelligence, kindliness and strength; 
countenance taking the 
place of the human face with its eloquent play of light 


grinning, 
and shade—was-ever ruin or wreck greater than this ?— 
But worse than all—here is a free man bound a slave; 
the demon of intemperance has now in his clutches, and 
will hereafter make sport of the affections, intelligence 
and high natural gifts of a man meant to be free, and 
noble and righteous. Has he family ties? The loved 
ones will suffer—and this unfortunate man does not in- 
tend it shall be so! He is no longer his own master. 
He cannot cherish, nor respect, nor protect the part- 
His children 
And 


Science—cool, dispas- 


ner of his bbsom—the demon bids him nay. 


who love him cannot honorhim. It is impossible. 
when will all this end? Never! 
sionate discoverer of facts—tells us that the innocent 
babe will inherit drunkenness from the parent. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. 


THE elections for Governor in New York, Ohio, Iowa 
and Massachusetts, passed off quietly. The Empire State 
Is again Democ ratic,. The Bay State, once Republican, 
has changed to Democratic. Iowa, once Republican, 
elects Borges, Democrat. Ohio calls MCKINLEY, of tariif 
fame, to the seat to be vacated by CAMPBELL, tariff 
reformer. we infer that an old 
element bas re-entered into our politics. It is the ele- 
ment of uncertainty. But the country is safe. 
naturally a Republican State, and the election of MCKIN- 
LEY is not a surprise. New York, a Democratic State, 
must needs elect FLOWER over FASSETT. Massachusetts 
has re-elected RUSSELL over ALLEN ; and though it might 


some time ago have been classed as naturally a Repub- 


From these elections 


Ohio is 


lican State, a change has come over this State—nothing 
less than the rise of the young element. This element 
is composed of some of the native Puritan stock and a 
extraction. This 
But, in 
ast gubernatorial 


new infusion of citizens of foreign 


has come to stay, in our opinion. 


element 
lowa, the change to Democratic at the 
election, and the endorsement of that change this year, 


Towa, an 


mean more than the usual change in politics. 
is perhaps more distinctively Ameri- 
She is fast drifting 
This is the ideal for 
Politics aside, we hail 


agricultural State, 
an than any State in our Union. 
towards independence in politics. 


the American State to 


aim at. 

with delight the Iowa ideal. 
To FREE the Southeastern States of Europe, is En- 

erland’s first and most important work, if she wishes to 


barrier between Russian aggression and the 


plac ea 
wealthy British-Indian Empire, and if she wishes to 
sole the problem of the Eastern question in such a way 
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as to prevent Turkey and Russia from playing into each 
other’s hands. These Southeastern States are: Greece, 
Bulgaria, Servia and Albania, in which the Turk is still 
the master. In Greece we will hear the name of the 
**Grand Old Man,” GLADSTONE, pronounced with bene- 
diction as the deliverer of Thessaly. In Bulgaria we 
will hear the name of ROBERT, Marquis of Salisbury, 
execrated as that of the man who enslaved and betrayed 
Macedonia, GLADSTONE was certainly on the right track. 
Let the people of England make their choice between 
these two. If the ordeal should ever present itself 
which is described in our leading article this week, they 
should choose between the two, intelligently and wisely. 
GLADSTONE is certainly the man for this emergency. 


Just in the nick of time—when news is scarce— 
comes the rumor of an impending crisis in Brazil. 
President DEopORO DA FonsEca of that ‘‘republic” is 
having trouble with the Brazilian Congress. Recently 
iheir differences were over financial affairs. Measures 
passed by the Congress were vetoed by the Chief Magis- 
trate, and changes advocated by the President were 
At last an attempt was made 
Da Fonseca being 


voted down by Congress. 
to curb the power of the President. 
a military man, many feared or pretended to fear that 
he might proclaim himself dictator. To prevent any 
such contingency Congress passed a law fixing the pro- 
cess of impeaching the President. Da Fonseca, thinking 
that the measure was aimed at him, promptly vetoed 
it, told the members of Congress to go home, and pro- 
claimed martial law in Rio Janeiro, When the squab- 
ble is ended, Brazil will doubtless pick a quarrel with 
the American Minister. These alleged South American 
republics must quarrel with somebody. 


THE London Times, always unfair and anti-Ameri- 
can, is attacking Hon. JAMES G. BLAINE on his diplo- 
macy in Chili. The Thunderer, in search of big game, 
has this time found a Secretary of State at Washington 
and an American Minister at Santiago, Chili, neither of 
whom is likely to get seared at either Chilian or British 
bluster. In the Chilian affair, Secretary BLAINE, Presi- 
dent HARRISON and Minister PatRICK EGAN are in the 
Reparation for our 

This country does 


right, and intend to stay there. 
slaughtered sailors must be made. 
not take young men from the paths of peace for the 
navy to have them dragged to death or shot to death 
by a mob in the streets of Valparaiso. 


JUDGING from the number of recent bank failures, 
something besides afterthought is demanded, The con- 
dition of banks should be known from day to day. 
Phenomenal bookkeeping will be required for this ; but 
American inventive genius will be equal to the emer- 
gency. Let us hear from the experts. 


JuDGE McApamM, of the Superior Court of the City 
of New York, has instituted 
eral newspapers, to determine the question, he 
‘** whether the reputation of a lifetime is to be destroyed 


The 


libel suits against sev- 


Says, 


in one short day by an assassin of character.” 
question is an important one. 

THE most remarkable and cheering indication of the 
recent State elections is that partisanship is dying out, 
and independent political action is playing havoc with 
party lines, 

SPEAKING of the Chilian affair, the New York Herald 
says this country *“‘ has had a narrow escape.” We 
think it is Chili that will have the narrow escape when 
she makes reparation. 

LOW TEMPERATURE and snow have been reported 
from various parts of this broad land with the diversi- 
fied surface. Itisa very cold day in which we cannot 
have snow somewhere in such a country as this—after 
a fall election. 





Dr. LESLIE KEELEY, the discoverer of the bichloride of 
gold cure for drunkenness, which is now being so much 
discussed, is a tall-built, big-boned man of benevolent ap- 
pearance and nerveless manner, with snow-white hair and 
moustache, and talks with undiluted enthusiasm about his 
treatment and its effects. ‘I will take any drunkard,” he 
says, ‘who for twenty years has been debauched and sod- 
den, and will make him sober in a}: hour, without nervous 
shock, and in three days I will cure him so completely that 
liquor will be odious to all his senses, and he will never 
touch it again from desire while life lasts.”” He declares, 
however, that he will not disclose to the profession the secret 
formula used in the preparation of his remedy, for two rea_ 
sons: first, because he has sold “the right to use it in sev- 
eral States,’’ and, secondly, because “it would be inex- 
pedient to put the secret in the hands of charlatans, inex- 
perienced doctors, and ignorant drug clerks.” His remedy 
then becomes a secret proprietary article. He does not 
give it away as an obligation due to mankind, but sells it 
for all he can get. He is said to be growing quite wealthy 
already from his inebriate-curing establishment in Illinois. 
He has struck a bichloride of gold mine, so to speak. 
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IGNACE PADEREWSKI, the famous Russian pianist now 
visiting New York, is an undersized, feminine-faced man, 
with a sparse moustache and goatee, and a disheveled 
mane of fiery red hair like unto that of Swinburne, the 
poet, whom he strongly resembles. He is not yet One-and- 
thirty, but withal he is the reigning sensation in London 
musical circles, and has played in all the larger capitals 
of Europe, where he has been dubbed ‘ the second Ruben 
stein.” His playing is described as a combination of fire 
and poetry, and as a Chopin player he is said to be the 
very beau ideal. His fervent style, original touch, and, 
above all, individual conception, render him an object of 
more than ordinary interest. 


EDGAR FAWCETT, the novelist, is a stoutishly-inclined 
man of middling height, with a small black moustache. 
Somewhat dreamy-looking and always well-dressed, he has 
the coyest of voices and a manner that quaintly queries you. 
He is rising five-and-fifty, and began to write fiction at the 
immature age of nine. At twenty he graduated at Colum- 
bia College. His father intended him for a lawyer, but he 
rebelled and launched into literature, and he has made it 
pay. His name soon became a familiar one to magazine- 
readers, and, in 1873, he perpetrated his first novel. It was 
called “ Purple and Fine Linen.” It was a hopeless fail- 
ure. Then he tried again, and succeeded. He has since 
produced stories very proficiently, besides a few plays and 
poems without number. He is a literary man by profes- 
sion, Which is a very rare thing in these United States. 
He is also a bachelor, and a handsome one, and he wrote a 
thrilling novel for ONCE A WEEK. 

JOHN REDMOND, who has been chosen to succeed Mr. 
Parnell as leader of the Irish National party, is a hand- 
some, florid-faced man of athletic build, with curly black 
hair and a dark, drooping moustache, and is rising six-and- 
thirty. He is the son of a member of Parliament, and has 
himself been a member of the House of Commons for over 
ten years. He is alsoa graduate of Trinity College, and a 
lawyer by profession; but, having married an Australian 
heiress, does not need to practice. Oratorically he does not 
amount to much; but he has been in prison, and is a good 
fellow, though he is, perhaps, a trifle too hot-headed to 
make a good leader. 

LADY HENRY SOMERSET, whose life and fortune are de- 
voted to the reclamation of the inebriate, is inclined to 
embonpoint. She is dark, almost to swarthiness—has 
blue-black hair, possessing what artists are pleased to 
term “full lights.”” She hasa strong but delicious voice, 
and fills a large hall apparently without effort. Lady 
Henry Somerset is regarded as one of the ablest speakers 
on the English platform. She is a sister of the Duchess of 
Bedford and heiress of Lord Somers. Her husband is sec- 
ond son of the Duke of Beaufort. Lady Somerset is presi- 
dent of the British Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Her ladyship is one of the wealthiest women in England, 
possessing in her own right landed property in five coun- 
ties, and owning a large slice of the slums of London. 
Lady Somerset wilt be the central figure during the forth- 
coming ‘ Tempera.ce Convention” in Boston. At a 
recent temperance meeting in New York, Lady Somerset 
said: ‘* You, too, may have dark spots in your great city 
There are here, too, no doubt, people whose hearts are 
callous to the needs of the broken-hearted poor. I havea 
longing desire to start a mission for the rich. There are 
as many griefs beneath silk gowns as in attics, and many 
feet that climb marble stairs with sorrow. All need the 
saving gospel of Jesus Christ. Love is now the great force 
in society. It is great enough to do anything.” Lady 
Somerset dwelt at length on the mission work in London. 
We present a portrait of this illustrious lady on page 8; 
also, on page 13, a portrait of Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, 
an English lady of wealth, who accompanied Lady Som 
erset to this country as a worker in the cause. It is as 
serted that Mrs. Smith spends fifty thousand dollarsa year 
in temperance work. 

——_—__+@~< 


READ THIS! 

IN our next issue, No. 6, in addition to valuable Edi- 
torials, Personals, etc., we shall publish the first of three 
articles by W. H. Rideing, entitled, ** Sea Fights as They 
Were, and as They May Be;” “Justice According to 
Herbert Spencer,” by George Parsons Lat Irop ; the first 


part of an intensely dramatic story by the famous 
author, Arthur W. a Beckett, ‘“* Tracked Out ;” ‘* The 
Rural by R. K. Munkittrick; ‘ The 
Violet in Classics,” etc., ete. 

The wood-engraved portraits of Mrs. Mary Townes 
Burt, President of the Woman’s Christian Temperanc: 
Union, and of Mrs. Frances Barnes, National Superin- 
tendent of the Young Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, will appear, together with interviews with these 


Bunco-Steerer,” 


earnest and philanthropic women. 

A wood-engraved double page of a scene in ‘* Joan of 
Are,” the sheriff arresting Joan (Sara Bernhardt) wil 
form a conspicuous feature in this number. 

THE GREAT INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES.—Tli 
publisher begs to announce that a series of profusely il 
lustrated articles on the Great Industries of the Unite: 
feature in the coming 


States will form a prominent 


numbers of ONCE A WEEK. 

The portrait of Lady Somerset, the famous Englis! 
temperance advocate, is the only one published, havin 
been specially taken for ONCE A WEEK. 


NoTicE.—It is absolutely indispensable that Subscribe 
who have communications to address regarding their su! 
scriptions, non-delivery of mail, change of address, et 
should give the number as printed on the wrapper label. 
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GROWN OLD. 
BY VIOLET M. EING 
Wuat noble deeds we meat to do 
When—in our long-lost chuléhood’s days-- 
We planned how we would travel through 


Life’s tangled maze 





How very great we meant to be, 
The whole wide world would hear of us; 








And to our fame wouwu -.ll agree 
Unanimous ! 

And we would be so very good ! 
All who were suffering or opprest 

Would find their sorrow understood, 
Their wrongs redrest ! 

W hile ve would crown our nights and days 
Deeper and fuller each glad year, 

Wel ton L own ways, 
Ar 

N one by one the years have passed, 
We are! : 1 young ; 

We ld r est at last, 
( songs unsu 

W k back, while our hearts are bowed— 
he noble deeds are still undone 

Gladt i helped, amidst the crowd, 
Here and there one. 

I parted from us unawares, 
The fame and glory never came ; 

We thank God if some in their prayers 


Still breathe our name ! 
> o + —__—__ 
THE MAGIC CIGAR VEST. 


=a ND now, while the somber disk known 
as the pumpkin pie is floating on the 
4 dream of the farmer like a lily pod 
on the sluggish stream, the song of 
the political candidate and the music 
of the band are heard from one end 
of the land to the other. The crow 
circles leisurely about the cider-mill 
with his business eye riveted fondly 
rn-field, whose dull russet stacks bespeak the 








on the cs 
spirit of the dying year, while the wind stirs its brittle 
pennons and murmurs sadly through its faded tassels. As 


we gaze upon the corn, surrounded by richly growing 
pumpkins, we are naturally carried back to the time at 
which we found such Oriental joy in smoking corn-silk 
cigarettes. But we did not find half the joy in smoking 
these corn-silk cigarettes that the average voter experi- 
ences in smoking the cigar that is proffered in the most 
generous, open-handed manner by the political candidate 
who is at the present time hovering about his district 
vith an eye to business. 

This candidate is known toacertain extent by the cigars 
he smokes and the cigars he gives, and he is also an artist 
with along head. He knows just the kind of cigar to offer 
to every man he meets. If he happens on a Spanish- 
American, he, of course, has the forethought to delight him 
with a weed known as consisting of a Connecticut wrapper 
and a pure Havanna filler. He would not undertake to 
capture the Spaniard with a domestic cigar, any more than 
he would endeavor to win a native with a Cabassa cigar- 
ette, or a Gerinan-American with a French clay pipe. For 

ie political candidate is a genius in his way, and seldom 
makes a mistake that is disastrous to himself. He is giv- 
ing out cigars because he knows his opponent is resorting 
to the same practice. Consequently, his cigar is the cigar 
of political war—just as the Indian’s calumet is the pipe of 
love-eyed peace. He also knows that his constituents are 
composed of many classes and conditions of men; or, per- 
haps more correctly speaking, smokers. There is the man 
who smokes fifteen-cent cigars when he can afford them; 

i then there is the creature who puffs the ten-cent weed, 


i the fellow whose taste is so depraved and abnormal 
that he can find luxurious delight in blowing blue wreaths 
from a specimen of weed nicotine that may be had for the 
modest sum of a half-dime each. 

Consequently, the candidate with the long head and the 
i-natured smile, prepares himself,for each per- 
he comes in contact. It would not be a 
onsumer of the five-cent weed to put him 
th the fifteen-cent cigar. Such an ac- 











rms W 
rht tend to make him unhappy in the end 
mt ves these expensive weeds when 


rd it, and make him dissatisfied with the 
power to console him in his 
1 out of the slough of despond, 
ine and bathe him in billows of 
hand, if he were to give to a 


fifteen-cent cigar a five-cent cheroot, this 








ft 


o the sur 





the other 


ht be seized by a determination to economize, 





ugh a fallacious conclu i that the fivecent cigar is 
sssessed of a health and virtue quite equal to that of the 
lore expensive article. This feeling would grow upon 
m, while his throat continued in its usual good condition. 
But ould become a total wreck, and 





m of every lozenge fiend on the 
e would never vote again for the 
t about his bronchial ruin. 
l remember the kind of vest worn by the 
It is high cut as regards proxim- 
as high cut as aclerical waistcoat. 
ross the breast are many rows of apertures in which to 
es. Each aperture is supplied with a cart- 
withdrawn and placed in the rifle- 














the sn st possible fraction of a jiffy. The can- 
ite has his ] il campaign vest made on this plan, 
pt that ea iperture, or pocket, is of sufficient 
acity ld e or six cigars. With a loose coat but- 


carr out a hundred and fifty cigars at a 

] in he can take out just the 
astening a button. It 
has a great idea of 
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the political economy of conducting a campaign as re- Oyer and Terminer meets twice a year for the trial of 


gards the consumption of tobacco. He divides his district 
into five-cent, ten-cent and fifteen-cent men. When he 
meets a number of his supporters he hands a cigar to each, 
according to his rating, and not one of them suspects for a 
moment that more than one brand of cigars has been dis- 
tributed. As the five-cent men greatly outnumber the 
tiiteen-cent men, it will be seen at once what a great 
amouct of money the candidate saves without antagoniz- 
ing any one, and while winning the admiration of all for 
his open-handed generosity. Of course, there are un- 
principled men who smoke the cigars of the rival candi- 
dates while only voting for one, just as brass bands, irre- 
spective of political leanings, march proudly at the head 
of the procession of each party. The inconsistency of this 
habit has been explained away by a far-seeing philosopher, 
who says that every band is made up of men belonging to 
different parties, and that the band must play for each and 
every party for the sake of harmony in its own ranks. 

Not long ago a candidate informed the public that his 
rival carried three brands of cigars in a vest made on the 
plan of that of the huntsman, and that he carried but one 
brand. The man of three brands having been caught with 
his vest on, cannot make a satisfactory explanation to his 
followers, and his rival will probably be elected—just be- 
cause he gives out but one brand of cigars. But his ad- 
mirers would probably think less kindly of him if they 
knew his stock consists entirely of five-cent specimens of 
the ever-seductive weed. R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 

er ee ee ee 
THE NEW YORK JUDICIARY. 
By M. CROFTON. 
IT. 

HE Court of General Sessions, for the 
trial of criminal cases, occupies such 
of the big brown building on the 
Park Row side of the square as is 
not monopolized by the district- 
attorney’s office and its innumerable 
hangers-on, who, with the loafers of 
the vicinity, generally form a semi- 
circle around the entrance awaiting 
the arrival and departure of the 
‘*Black Maria,” which ferries the 
convicted and to-be-convicted pris 
oners between the court house and 
the Tombs. The criminal courts are 
divided into three parts, one of 

which sits all the year round, and which are presided 

over by the recorder, Frederick R. Smyth. It is safe 
to say that no other judge in this country is so feared 

by wrong-doers. He is a tall, heavily-built man with a 

stern-featured, clean-shaven face, rather sinister of expres- 

sion, With a gray fringe of chin-whiskers, and suffers his 
back hair to turn over his collar. He wears eyeglasses, 
and is continually twirling an unlighted cigar between his 
fingers while sitting on the Bench. He has earned a good 
deal of unpopularity, for he is autocratic, often testy, and 
inclined to scold counsel. He is perpetually “ going” for 
the district-attorney and his assistants, whose excuse for 
existence, it is rumored, he does not see. He does not 
mince his words, but very plainly calls a spade a spade, 
and often hits a nail very hard on the head. When the 
district-attorney asked for a Fourth Pari, the Recorder sat 
upon him in a manner more forcible than polite, but none 
the less pleasing to a long-suffering public. He is now 
fifty-five, and as recorder he is a commissioner of the Sink- 
ing Fund and a member of other boards that have control 
of the spending of many millions of dollars annnally. 

There is no nonsense about the Recorder. The lawyer has 

yet to be born who can throw dust in hiseyes. The Re- 

corder’s charge to a jury can demolish all the sympathy 
gained by “ Bob” Ingersoll, Bourke Cockran and Colonel 

Fellows. He holds strong views on the proper treatment 

of criminals, and has been pretty freely criticised of late 

for the severity of some of his sentences. 

Judges Rufus B. Cowing, Randolph B. Martine and 
James Fitzgerald are the associate judges of the Court of 
General Sessions over which the Recorder presides so 
strongly. They are elected, like the Supreme Court 
judges, for fourteen years, their salary being twelve thou- 
sand dollars a year. Judge Cowing is the senior judge. 
Recorder Smyth is unusually and severely stern, while 
Judge Cowing believes that there are times when justice 
should be tempered with mercy, and, on the whole, he is 
inclined to let persons off as easily as he cons¢ ientiously 
can, while his fatherly admonitions have caused many a 
criminal to strive to reform. In addition to being a mem- 
ber of the Court of Sessions, he is county judge for New 
York State. 

Judge Martine, who stepped from the district-attorney’s 
chair on to the Bench, is a tall, handsome, dark-mous- 
tached man of generous build, floridly inclined, with the 
suavest of manners, and is a walking advertisement for 
his tailor. Judge Fitzgerald, who outstripped Judge Gil- 
dersleeve of a seat which he had come to look on as his 
peculiar property, is a corpulently inclined Lrish-Ameri- 





can, With a rich, seductive brogue, and is thirty-nine years 
old. He is severely self-made, having obtained his educa- 
tion in the evening school at Cooper Union. He became 
a clerk in the county clerk’s office, and at the same time 
studied law at Columbia College. After obtaining his 
diploma as a lawyer he took an active part in public af- 
fairs, and was elected, in 1881, to the State Senate from one 
of the New York districts. When John McKeon became 
district-attorney he appointed Mr. Fitzgerald one of his 
assistants. Here he showed such sagacity that every suc- 
cessor of Mr. McKeon retained Mr. Fitzgerald in office, 
promoting him step by step until he stood next to the dis- 
trict-attorney, and the great experience thus obtained in 
criminal cases fits him thoroughly for the place which he 
now holds. 

In addition to the regular criminal courts, the Court of 


criminal cases, and is usually held by one of the Supreme 
Court judges. For years Judge Brady performed this 
duty, which now seems to have devolved on Judge Van 
Brunt. 

The Surrogate’s, or Probate Court occupies the south- 
erly wing of the new Court-House, and is the only cheer- 
ful room in the building. The record rooms attached 
to the court occupy half of the ground floor. This court 
employs more clerks than all the others put together. It 
is one of the most importants courts in the city. It is pre- 
sided over by a surrogate, who, like the City Court judges, 
has heretofore been elected for six years. The term has now, 
however, been extended to fourteen. He does more work 
and gets less pay than any other two judges in the city, 
while the responsibility of the surrogate is one which no 
other magistrate in the country is compelled to assume. 
The volume of the work has more than doubled since the 
present surrogate assumed office some three years ago. 

An examination of the records of the surrogate’s office 
for the year 1890 shows that during the year the surrogate 
neard and disposed of 3,245 special motions, gave 2,389 
written decisions or opinions, gave 416 hearings in will 
contests, passed on 1,368 accounts, made 1,227 decrees on 
final accountings, and examined and signed 15,827 orders 
and decrees other than on final accountings. During the 
year 1,682 wills were offered for probate, of which 1,585 
were admitted. Ninety-three contested will cases were 
disposed of, twenty-one remaining undetermined at the 
close of the year. 

The present surrogate is a semi-bald-headed man of 
dignified manner, with a ruddy face and a drooping white 
moustache. As surrogate, he has not been an unmitigated 
success. Lawyersare apt to draw comparisons between 
him and his predecessor, Daniel G. Rollins, which are not 
unfavorable to the predecessor. Without being conceited, 
he has a;proper opinion of his own importance. He has 
also a\son. His opinions are long-winded and grandiose ; 
yet withal, he is many things that a good surrogate ought 
to be, and he wears a pair of pincenez at the end of his 
nose, 

It is but a short step from the State courts to the Fed- 
eral courts, which deal out justice on the upper floors of 
the big Post-office building; yet withal, there is as much 
difference in the atmosphere as there is inthat between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. There is an air 
of dignity, solidity and respectability about the Federal 
courts which is quite unknown in the State courts across 
the way. One of the most noticeable differences that 
marks the Unitea States courts is the total absence of the 
disreputable-looking hangers-on who infest the precincts of 
the other halls of justice. A lawyer must have ,been five 
years at the Bar before he can be admitted to practice in 
the United States courts. It is is here that patent and 
admiralty cases are tried, and there are many lawyers who 
confine their practice exclusively to the United States 
courts, and who affect to look down on the State courts. 
The United States courts, like the mills of the gods, grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeding fine. The judges here 
are appointed, as in England, for life, though their salary 
is not nearly as high as that of those in the State courts: 
thus, the Circuit judges receive only six thousand dollars 
a year, which is only a little over a third of the salary of 
the Supreme Court judges; while the District Court judge 
only gets four thousand dollars. There are at present two 
Circuit judges, William J. Wallace and E. Henry La- 
combe, who, with Judge Samuel Blatchford, of the United 
States Supreme Court, constitute the new Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, which comprises New 
York, Connecticut and Vermont. When sitting as an Ap- 
pellate Court, the Circuit judges wear the black gown, 
which, until recently, was worn only by justices of the 
United States Supreme Court. This is locked upon as a 
decided innovation, and has caused no iittle comment, 
favorable and otherwise—principally otherwise. Person- 
ally, I have not much faith in the virtues of silk gowns as 
aids to justice. Still, if an honest judge who knows the 
law and administers it impartially likes to attire himself 
in a funereal-hued Mother Hubbard, under the impression 
that it adds to the dignity of his office, it isn’t inuch harm. 
Let the powers that be put reputable men on the Bench. 
There all the honor lies. 

Judge Blatchford was District and Circuit judge suc- 
cessively before he ascended the Supreme Bench, in 1882, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge Ward Hunt, 
after Conkling and Edmunds had declined the position. 
He is rising two-and-seventy, and is a thin-faced, beetle- 
browed, quiet-mannered man, of slight build, with pre- 
cisely parted hair and a sparse, gray chin-beard. He 
dresses sedately in severest broadcloth, and wears a vest 
cut lew enough for a dress waistcoat. 

Judge Wallace, who succeeded him as Circuit judge, 
looks younger than his years, which are over sixty. He is 
an even-mannered, florid-faced man, with singular blue 
eyes and silky white hair and moustache and abbreviated 
side-whiskers. He resides at Syracuse. Judge Lacombe 
was corporation counsel when, in 1886, Mr. Cleveland ap- 
pointed him to fill the additional seat on the Circuit Court 
bench which was then created by Congress. He wears 
eyeglasses and mutton-chop side-whiskers. There is a 
new judge to be appointed to this court during the coming 
winter, and the competition that exists among the Bar to 
capture this “plum” is keen and even violent. It is to be 
hoped that whoever is appointed may be a lawyer of some 
standing, so that the standard of this bench may not be 
lowered to the level of the State courts. 

In the United States District Court are Judges Addison 
Brown, Charles L. Benedict and Alfred C. Coxe. The 
court is divided into three districts, the southern, eastern 
and northern. Judge Brown presides over the first. Here 
admiralty actions are heard. He is great authority in this 
branch of the law, and delivers judgments in collision 
cases of the hardest swearing with a lucidity which would 
do credit toany landsman. Judge Benedict, who lives in 
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Brooklyn, presides over all the criminal cases arising un- 
der United States law. Judge Coxe, of Utica; Judge Ship- 
man, of Hartford, and Judge Wheeler, of Vermont, all of 
which is included in the Second Judicial District, also 
holds court in New York City during some months of the 
year. The salary of these judges is only thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year. 

The Court of Appeals, with its nine judges, also holds 
a term in New York every year. In addition to these 
higher courts of record, New York has the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions, which holds its terms in the Tombs, and the 
six police courts where Patrick Gavan Duffy, Paddy Div- 
ver, and their fellows deal with ‘‘drunks” and *disorder- 
lies,” besides the eleven district courts where petty civil 
actions are tried. 

Withal, it will be seen that there are no lack of courts 
in the Empire City; and when we add that there are be- 
tween six and seven thousand lawyers into the bargain, 
one would think there ought to be no excuse for the 
‘* Law’s delay,”’ which Hamlet gave as good cause for sui- 
cide. 

——--__—_»>-@-4 — 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
HARROW. 


Y the year 1570, when Eton College, having 
happily survived the perils of the ‘* War of 
the Roses” and the rapacious attentions of 
Henry VIII., was on the high road to 
scholastic fame, the thought entered into 
the benevolent head of one John Lyon, 
a prosperous yeoman in the parish of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, that breezy Harrow 
was quite as well qualified—by Nature, at any rate—to be- 
come a seat of learning as low-lying Eton. With old John 
Lyon to think, was to act, and he lost no time in proceeding 
to London, there to take the necessary steps for starting the 
good work. On the way, John Lyon presumably underwent 
such a jolting that he decided to add to his scholastic 
scheme and endowment for keeping the high road in 
repair. 

Queen Elizabeth took kindly to beth projects, and the 
following year granted John Lyon letters patent and a 
royal charter. 

John Lyon was himself a self-taught and self-en- 
riched man, and in ideas far in advance of his times. He 
actually had the temerity to go through with his scheme 
without the assistance of the clergy, and the first governing 
body selected by him did not contain a single parson. In 
one respect, however, John Lyon recognized the value of 
the Church, for he enacted that should the governors disa- 
gree upon any matter, such as the appointment of a master, 
the Arct:bishop of Canterbury should be called in as peace- 
maker, 

Johr Lyon, however, like many other good fellows, had 
his weaknesses and his prejudices. In his opinion, learn- 
ing and love were incapable of running in double harness, 
and he accordingly ordered that the masters of his gram- 
mar school should be single mex. Generations of masters 
chafed against their enforced celibacy, until at length the 
obnoxious rule was abolished, and one fine day a Harrow 
master took unto himself a wife, amid general rejoicing. 

For the welfare of the boys, John Lyon showed the 
most minute and loving care. He made out a list of the 
various offenses which boys are apt to commit, apportioned 
for each what he considered an adequate number of stripes, 
and even specified where and in what manner they should 
be applied. The lads were forbidden, under the direst pen- 
alties, from taking part in cock-fighting, and the like, and 
their recreations were confined to ‘driving a top, tossing 
a handball, running and shooting.’”’ The shooting was 
confined to bow and arrow, and for nearly two hundred 
years the Harrow boys excelled in archery. A competi- 
tion for a silver arrow was held annually, and no student’s 
room was complete without a bow and arrow. Archery, 
however, lends itself to clandestine ‘‘ potting ’’ at obnox- 
ious masters, and the like, and in 1771 Head Master Heath 
abolished archery, root and branch. Harrow then took 
to muskets, and at the present time the boys are noted for 
the quality of their rifle shooting. Doubtless, old John 
Lyon himself, could he be approached through a capable 
medium, would recognize the desirability of the change. 

In 1590 John Lyon completed the statutes of the school, 
and two years later he was gathered to his fathers, as is 
attested by the following inscription on brass, fixed on the 
chancel arch of Harrow Church: 








‘“‘Heare lyeth the bodye of John Lyon, late of Preston, 
in this parish, yeoman, died the 11th day of Octr in the 
yeare of our Lord 1592, who hath founded a free grammar 
schoole in this p’she to have continuance forever; and for 
maintenance thereof, and for relyffe of the poore, and of 
some peore schollers in the universityes, repairinge of 
highwayes, and other good and charitable uses, hath made 
conveyance of land of good value to a Corporation 
granted for that purpose. Prayers be to the author of all 
goodness who make us mindful to follow his good ex- 
ample.” 


Since the benevolent bones of its sturdy old founder 
were laid to rest, Harrow has enjoyed an uneventful 
career of steady and peaceful prosperity. Wars did not 
affect it, and it never suffered like its elder brother and 
friendly rival, Eton, from royal rapacity or puritanical 
persecution. Its only troubles arose from the method of 
endowment by John Lyon. His intentions were to have 
the most valuable portion of his landed estates given to 
the school, and the less valuable lands to the repair of the 
road to London. It is no fault of the old man’s that he 
was unable to look along the century with eyes sufficiently 
prophetic to enable him to foresee the gigantic growth of 
England’s metropolis But generation by generation 
London has crept westward, where lies the lands set apart 
for the road repairing business, and until at the present 
moment they are covered with brick buildings. In fact, 
John Lyon’s pastures are now in the heart of London, and 
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form the rich and populous districts of Paddington and 
Marylebone. The several lands properly so called are 
situated miles away from London, but they also will be- 
come city property one of these days. Until 1810 the local 
authorities and the school governments frequently squab- 
bled in the law courts over the disposition of the revenue, 
until in that year the dispute was finally settled in favor 
of the school. 

In the matter of royal visits Harrow School has not 
been unduly favored. When John Lyon was running 
about in pinafores, Henry VII. made a royal progress to 
the parish of which the famous Cardinal Wolsely was the 
well-paid but non-resident rector. The most-married 
monarch was flattered and feasted to the complete content 
of his royal stomach and head, and does not seem to have 
gone away any richer than he came. 

Charles I. visited Harrow, but under less comfortable 
circumstances. Flying before the victorious Parliamen- 
tarians, he resolved to go to London, and there rally his 
adherents. The resolve was a bold one, and had it been 
carried out with nerve and decision, the whole course of 
English history might have been altered. But his Majesty 
was afraid, and never got nearer the metropolis than 
Harrow. 

For nearly two hundred years more Harrow had to 
live on without royal encouragement; but in 1805, as it is 
recorded with solemn unction, his Majesty, King George 
IIL, graciously deigned to pay a flying visit to the place, 
and forty years or so later her present Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, shed the light of her countenance upon the 
school. She was accompanied by her husband, the Prince 
Consort, and it was a great and glorious day for Harrow. 
The boys basked in the royal effulgence for several hours, 
and went to bed averring that Queen Victoria was the 
sort of monarch they liked, inasmuch as she had obtained 
for them the promise of an extra week’s holiday at mid- 
summer. Bentley Priory, near Harrow, now a palatial 
country hotel, was for several years the residence of the 
Dowager Queen Adelaide. She died there in 1849. She 
often drove over to the school, but tradition records that 
the boys did not think much of her either as a monarch or 
a visitor. She used to treat them too much after the 
fashion of the stern grandmother, and she never troubled 
herself to get them a holiday. 

Harrow is delightfully situated on a hill from which 
may be had views of some of the prettiest landscape near 
London. The hill is only two hundred feet high, but the 
character of the surrounding country is allinitsfavor. It 
rises slantingly from the plain, and its pretentions are not 
challenged, except by hills too far off to be formidable. It 
is part of the creed of old Harrovians to rave over the 
natural beauties of the place, especially after Lord Byron 
took to writing poetry about it. Byron, when he was at 
Harrow, kept things going at a rapid rate, and he had 
such frequent experiences of the head master’s birch that 
the wonder is that any poetry was left in him. He has 
himself recorded that he fought seven pitched fights, and 
won six of them, in spite of his crippled foot. There is 
still in existence a battered old school book on the fly-leaf 
of which is written, in Byron’s hand, ‘George Gordon 
Byron, Wednesday, June 26th, A.D., 1805, tliree-quarters of 
an hour past three o’clock in the afternoon, third school, 
Calvert monitor; Tom Wildman on my left hand, and 
Long on my right. Harrow-on-the-Hill.”’ 

History does not record what Calvert, monitor, was do- 
ing while boy Byron was fooling away his time and spoil- 
ing his school-books in that unpoetical fashion. But it 
was a June day, and presumably warm, and probably Cal- 
vert slumbered. Byron used to put in a good deal of his 
time lounging about the churchyard, and the tombstone is 
still reverently shown upon which he used tololl. There 
was some excuse for Byron, for it is from the churchyard, 
and particularly from the aforesaid tombstone, that the 
most extensive panorama presents itself. There can be no 
doubt about Byron’s deplorable loafing habits, for he has 
himself set it on record in the lines: 


** Again I behold where for hours I have ponder’d, 
el lay; 





As reclining at eve on yon tombs : 
Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I wander'd, 
To catch the best gleam of the sun’s setting ray 


Churchyard, tombstone, the steep brow, and, in season, 
the setting ray, are still on view; but the modern boy does 
not patronize them much. He has enough to do with his 
cricket, or his football, and scholastic competition is so 
keen that he has not nearly so much spare time on his 
hands as his predecessors seem to have had. Sentimental 
loafing has to be reserved for after years, when the boy has 
become rich or famous, or both. Then the old boy often 
prowls around the old place, seeks the spot where he licked 
Bill Smith, or dug a pitfall for an obnoxious monitor, or 
maybe whiles away an hour beneath the grand old elms, 
listening to the restful cawing of the rooks. That, for in- 





stance, used to be the custom of one of Harri most 
famous sons, whose name, H. Temple, may still be seen 
next to Byron’s, carved on the oak paneling in the old 
fourth form room. H. Temple became Viscount Palmer- 
ston, England’s famous fighting premier; but, in the most 
exciting periods of his political career, nothing delighted 
the old man more than to run down to the old school and 


have a look round. From those little trips his Lordship 
would return to London positively rejuvenated, as his op- 
ponents often found out to their cost. Wh his liver had 
gone wrong, or when there were other reasons for mel 
ancholy, Lord Palmerston, like all Hart 4 
always fall back upon the old school for mental and phys 
ical panacea. 

The surroundings of Harrow itself are pretty and quaint 
without being pretentious. Everything is subordinated to 
the school, without which the town or district of Harrow 
would be but an insignificant name on the map 

The various school buildings, lecture-rooms, class- 


ins, could 


rooms, masters’ houses, etc., mostly lie near John Lyon’s 
original building. The last named is of red brick, anda 
red-brick tradition is manifest to the eye, for all the newe1 


buildings are of the same material. The brich 
notof the sickly yellow common in Lor 
Important edifices the par 
chapel—are built of stone 
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defiant of the keen easterly breeze. were hurt 
football field; others, dressed in the ordi! 
garb, were wandering around in search 
few walked about book in hand 

Harrow is not quite so aristocratic as } 
rarely without a lord or two on its books 
languishes without a single titled scho 
lots of lords, sons acquiring wisdom within ij 
ter W. C. Spencer Churchill, the pride and } 
Randolph Churchill; isin the second fourth fe 
low rung in the scholastic ladder for a boy of f 
a half years. Lord George Hamilton, First | 
Admiralty, has a son at Harrow of the san 
Spencer Churchill ; igh he entered 
time, he is already a head in tl 
Gost hen, ( hancellor of the Exe rit que I Sir tre 
yan (formerly Chief Secretary for Ireland), the R 
Henry Chaplin, M.P., who is to be the new M 
Agriculture, and Sir Robert Peel, all hay 
school; while the peerage is represented by 
Bridgeman, son of Viscount Newport, the Hor 
dish, who one day will be Baron Waterpar! 
Strutt, son of Lord Belper, and the Hon. F. W 
of Lord Annaly rhe head master of Hat 
J. E. C. Welldon, and there are twenty-one ass 
ters, of whom only six are in holy orders, a pr 
pletely reversed at Eton, which, however, unlike 
is an ecclesiastical foundation. There are at pr 
hundred and sixty-three boys in the school, an 


them are boarded in the masters’ houses 
admission is fifteen yea 
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boy must pass an entrance examinati 








and arithmetic, and he must furnish a certifica 
conduct from his master or tutor 
The teaching at Harrow is equal to most of 


public schools, but in several respects it diff 
Eton system 

No boy can remain in the school without sy 
mission after sixteen years of age, unless | 


the upper Remove, or after eighteen unless 
Sixth Form As at Eton, each boy is expected 
private tutor, an arrangement good for tut 
parental purses 

The cost by the year toa boy for schoo! fees 
tuition ranges from six hundred and fifty d 


larger boarding-houses to eight hundred 


houses, but there are lots of extras whict 
ably to the total cost of each boy to the parent 
of Eton, which is estimated as high as fifte 
year. 

A certain number of boys are educated o 
tion which means free board and reduced fé 
payments remaining are considerable—quit 


powers of the parents of the ‘‘ poore schollers 
benefit John Lyon gave up his lands 

The statutes of Harrow expressly provide 
mission of foreigners—a term including boys fr 





parts of En,land as well as those of actual fore 
Harrow boys have the chance of winning 
able scholarships, exhibitions and prizes, fron 
als to big piles of books. The most coveted is 
Gregory scholarship, which gives the lucky w 
dred dollars a year for six years, and he ma 











money either at Oxford or Cambridge 

There is a similar scholarship tenable for f 
three or four of two hundred and fifty dollars 
hundred a year, one for three hundred, | 
one hundred and fifty, and numerous others les 

Perhaps the most interesting room in the scl 
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erations of boys who have passed through 
lastic journey to fame, fortune or failuré I't 
carving is dated 1701, and the nar I. Ba 
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DOROTHY. 
By EVELYN PYNE. 


ANY years ago, when Shank- 
lin was a quaint little vil- 
lage, there stood at the up- 
per end of the long, broken, 
straggling street, a house, 
half cottage, half villa, cov- 
ered with ivy, and Virgin- 
ian creeper, and yellow 
roses, With weather-beaten 
gables, and sloping roof, 

and surrounded by a garden which was a 
yerpetual joy and feast to the senses. 
This house always seemed to me to express 
tangibly all the sweet meanings of that 
blessed word “home.” You stepped inside 
the garden and immediately all the cares 
and troubles of life were left behind the 
gate. Perhaps I saw it, and see it still, 
through rose-colored spectacles, for Doro- 
thy Snowe lived there, the sweetest girl in 
all the world, and my promised wife. In a 
few months we were to be married, but lately 
the shadow of a great trouble had fallen 
upon us—the fearof blindness. Dorothy’s 
eyes, the clearest, deepest blue, as though 
the sky were mirrored in the sea, looked as 
lovely and loving as ever, but saw every- 
ig dimly, as if through a thin mist, and 
as both her father and grandfather had 
fallen blind in early life from no apparent 
cause, this sudden failure of her sight filled 
us with terror. 

On the morning my story begins, Dorothy 
and I were slowly walking in the garden 
amongst the roses and tall lilies which 
always seemed to me such a fitting back- 
ground for her golden head, and I had been 
asking her how her eyes felt. 

“The shadows are growing deeper, dear,” 
she said. 

‘‘ Never mind, my darling,” I answered, 
confidently. “Vane comes down to-night, 
and I have written fully explaining every- 
thing to him, and have great faith, from 
the many wonderful cures he has made 
in cases of blindness, that your dear eyes 
will soon see as clearly as ever.” 

Dr. Vane was an old college friend of 
mine, and a young oculist fast making 
headway in London. He seemed to have a 
strange power of understanding the natures 
and dispositions of his patients, and influ- 
encing them both physically and mentally 
by a remarkably strong and persistent will, 
and had been wonderfully successful in 
treating all cases of blindness or weak 
sight, caused by nerve weakness or defect- 
ive vital force. I knew little of his private 
life or mode of treatment, as on leaving col- 
lege I had joined an exploring party to Cen- 
tral Africa; and it was only on my return a 
year before that, passing through London 
and hearing much of his marvelous cures, 
J had remembered our old friendship, looked 
him up, and tried to persuade him totake a 
holiday and join me ata little place which 
an old uncle had lately left me in the Isle 
of Wight. He declined, then, but about two 
months before I had received a letter from 
him saying he had been seriously ill, and 
felt it necessary to get away to some quiet 
place for a thorough rest, and would be 
glad to accept my former invitation. I 
assented joyfully, but one thing and an- 
other had delayed his coming week after 
week, much to my annoyance, as I was very 
anxious to have his opinion about Dorothy’s 
eyes. At last he had written finally, saying 
he should be down this same evening. : 

‘I hope Dr. Vane will be able to cure 
me,” Dorothy said presently; “if not,”’— 
she paused. 

“If not?” I asked, kissing the hand I 
held in mine and letting the sun shine on 
the sapphire ring I had placed there a few 
months ago, and which it still seemed a 
new pleasure to me to see on her slender 
finger 

*“You shall not have a useless, helpless, 
blind wife, dear,’’ she answered, with a half 
sob 

‘I shall have the wife I want, Miss 
Snowe, with or without your consent, but 
she will not be blind; have confidence in 
Vane, as I have,” I said lightly; and aftera 
little more happy talk I left her, promising 
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to bring Vane over to dinner in the even- 
ing. 

I met him at the station, and was sorry to 
see what an alteration a year had made; he 
looked wretchedly ill, but after a bath and 
a smoke declared himself ready to go with 
me to the Snowes, and we started. It was 
rather late when we arrived, and I had only 
time to present him to Dorothy with «he 
others, st dinner was announced. After 
the meal we went into the garden; Vane 
and I lighted our cigars, and Dorothy’s 
little sister, Nell, a girl of about fifteen, 
had her zither brought out into the veranda, 
and played sad, weird airs on that strange 
little instrument, until it seemed as if the 
stars had found voices and were striving to 
explain to us the meaning of life. Vane 
talked in a low voice when the music 
ceased, and told us strange stories of his 
London experiences with his patients, while 
Dorothy listened as if spellbound, with a 
gravity and silence very unlike her usual 
gentle cheerfulness. At last we said good- 
bye, promising to come in the morning to 
take the girls for asailin the bay. As we 
walked home I said, “I suppose you can 
give me no opinion about her eyes ?” 

“They are the sweetest eyes i ever saw!” 
he answered dreamily. 

“Yes,” I said, a little impatiently, “I 
know that well enough; but about her 
sight—her threatened blindness ?” 

“‘T can save her sight!” he answered con- 
fidently. 

“Thank God! You are sure ?” 

* Quite sure ; she has one of those mobile, 
sensitive natures which it seems my pecu- 
liar mission to brace upand strengthen, un- 
til they are able to throw off all those dis- 
eases caused by the too fragile construction 
of their physical frames. Yes, I can save 
her sight, and afterwards——”’ he paused. 

“ What afterwards ?” 

“* Afterwards she will be strong enough to 
choose her own path in life.” 

“Of course,” I answered, gayly. ‘‘ Why, 
she has already chosen it; we are to be mar- 
ried in September!” 

** Ah, yes! I had forgotten; you ought to 
be a happy fellow, Somers.” 

“So I am, or shall be, when Dorothy is 
my wife,” I answered, heartiiy, and we said 
good-night. 

The next morning was bright and clear 
when we called for Dorothy and Nell, and 
went out into the bay, but there was little 
wind and we were sometimes almost move- 
less. Vane talked in his low, firm voice, 
and kept his eyes fixed on Dorothy, telling 
her of the wonderful things the oculists 
were doing, of the light they were throwing 
into the dark places of mind and soul, and 
the mysterious secrets they were revealing 
to a hitherto careless and unbelieving 
world. Nell and I got tired of this conver- 
sation, which, in my own mind, I character- 
ized as ‘‘ D—d nonsense,”’ and Nell thought 
“very slow.” Dorothy listened as if half 
unwillingly, and every now and then turned 
an appealing look towards me. As we 
walked home she said, timidly, ‘“‘I can see 
more clearly already, Frank; but I am 
afraid of Mr. Vane, he makes me feel as if 
I did not belong to myself any more.” 

“You don’t, darling,” I answered; ‘“ you 
belong tome. Vane assures me he can cure 
your eyes, and can do it by some strange 
way of strengthening you by his own will. 
I don’t pretend to understand, but I know 
he effects marvelous cures, and I have per- 
fect faith in your love.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I love you, but I feel 
afraid.” 

I laughed, though rather uneasily, and 
the others joined us, so I could not further 
reassure her; and as the days passed I 
gradually grew afraid, too, for there was a 
change in Dorothy; her eyes, indeed, were 
wonderfully better—she could see as of old, 
and even grew feverishly gay at times; her 
cheeks were like crimson roses, and she 
was never still excepting when Vane spoke 
to her or looked fixedly at her with his cold, 
gray eyes; then she would become sud- 
denly silent and pale until his attention 
turned to somebody else, and again her 
spirits would return. 

One evening, when for a wonder we were 
alone for a few minutes, I put my arm 
round her and drew her towards me. 
“Dorothy,” I whispered, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber how near our wedding day is grow- 
ing?” She shivered, but did not answer. 
“Dorothy,” I said in alarm, “look at me 
and say you are glad!” 

She looked up at me and crept closer, 
her sweet eyes filling with tears. 

**T was glad once to think of it; but now, 
oh, Frank, I cannot marry you! I love 
you, I do love you, but ix 

‘*Somers,” calied Vane’s deep, vibrating 
voice from close behind, ‘‘ where are you ?” 
Dorothy sprang away, and with a mut- 
tered oath I turned to meet him. He 
wanted some book he could not find, he 
said, and Mrs. Snowe had told him I 
had it. 

‘“*T have not seen it,” I answered shortly, 
and turned back tofollow Dorothy. It was 
some little time before I could find her, but 
at last I caught the gleam of her light dress 
in a small summer-house at the extreme 
end of the garden, which stretched across 
at this point nearly to the edge of the 
cliff. 

I hastened towards her, but what was my 
surprise to see that her eyes were closed, 
sot that she was apparently ina deep sleep! 
Thinking she must be very tired, and fearing 
to wake her, I sat down and quietly waited. 
Her sleep was so deep that I could not even 
hear her faint breathing, but once or twice 
she sighed, and moaned something, which 
I could not catch. At last I grew troubled, 
and, bending towards her, I gently kissed 
her clasped hands; she sprang up with a cry, 
and clung to me sobbing: “Oh Frank,” 
she sighed, “‘saveme! I love you a 
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don’t know . . . Idon’tunderstand .. . 
but I feel drifting away, I feel I belong no 
more to you or myself.’ 

“Dorothy,” I said soothingly, putting my 
arms round her, frightened by her agitation, 
“what do you mean? Has Vane 
Geared...» ?” 

‘““No,” she answered quietly, with her 
usual gentle dignity; ‘he has never said a 
word to me; but when I am alone I con- 
stantly fall into a deep sleep that yet is not 
sleep, for it is filled with horrible dreams 
. You are never there, but he is al- 
ways, making me, agairst my will, think of 
him.” 

I was in despair; angry with Vane for 
what I called his treachery ; with myself for 
being such a fool as to believe his absurd 
theories and let him experiment on Dorothy ; 
angry even with her for not more strongly 
resisting his sinister influence. One thing 
only was clear to me—this should end at 
once. So taking a hasty leave of the Snowes 
I told Vane I had some important business 
in hand about which I wished to consult 
him, and drew him away. 

As soon as we were alone, ‘ You have be- 
trayed my confidence and your own pro- 
fessional “honor,” I said, fiercely; ‘and 
though you are my guest to night, I must 
ask you to find another host to-morrow.” 

“What do you mean?” he answered; 
“but, no matter, Somers. Of course, I 
know what you mean—Dorothy——” 

‘““Miss Snowe, if you please,’ I inter- 
rupted. 

“ Dorothy’s nature,” he continued, as if 
he had not even heard my interruption, 
‘“‘is one peculiarly susceptible to mesmeric 
or hypnotic influence and suggestion. I 
could no more help gaining power over her 
soul by healing her body than she could 
help yielding, poor child. But do not 
doubt her; she is true to you.” 

“T doubt you—not her; and I will find 
some means of freeing her from your un- 
holy power !” 

“There is one way, and that I shall tell 
Dorothy herself before I return to London 
to-morrow.” 

“You will not see her again,” I broke in; 
“T shall take care of that!” 

“How little you understand. Once a 
person is hypnotized, as she has been, it is 
not necessary I should be with her or 
even see her; it is enough that I will any- 
thing from a distance. Why, if I willed 
it, she would go with me to-morrow and 
become my wife !”’ 

“Tt is a d—d lie,’ I cried, savagely; 
and, turning away, left him without an- 
other word. 

The next day he went, and after he had 
gone I found my way, as usual, to the well- 
loved house, where it seemed almost as if 
the anguish his presence had brought must 
have been some hateful dream. Every- 
thing was calm and sweet ; Dorothy, though 
quieter than before Vane’s coming, looked 
at me softly with her sweet, clear blue 
eyes, and smiled; and Nell played her 
merriest tones on the zither, col openly de- 
clared her joy that “‘the vampire,” as she 
always cal as Vane, had departed. 

* Dorothy,” I whispered at last, when we 
were alone in the garden, ‘‘ why should we 
wait for September? You have made me 
feel half fearful of losing my treasure. That 
evil influence cannot, shall not, affect you 
once you are my wife; let us be married at 
once, my darling, and forget all these last 
miserable days. After all, we have reason 
to be grateful to Vane, since he has restored 
your sight.” 

“Do not talk of him,’ she pleaded; 
“if you know, if you could imagine how 
I dread and fear and hate him! Before 
you came to-night, I fell into that terri- 

le sleep, and in it he revealed to me 
the only way I could free myself from his 
influence, but I may not tell you, dearest, or 
I shall die now. Oh, if only I had never 
seen him! I would rather a thousand times 
suffer physical blindness than this awful 
darkness in which I seem to lose my soul, 
and drift away into a hell of treachery and 
falsehood . . . but I will never yield, 
Frank; do not fear . . . and perhaps 
when I am your wife 2 

She burst into tears, and clung to me, sob- 
bing. Isoothed her as well as I could, and 
soon afterwards we went in to tell her 
mother of our changed plans, and Mrs. 
Snowe and I sat up far into the night talking, 
and at last arranged that Dorothy and I 
should be married the following week, and 
start immediately after the wedding for 
Italy, hoping that an entire change of life 
and society might banish these morbid fan- 
cies, for we knew little of any occult powers, 
and could not believe in our happy igno- 
rance the horrible nature of the toils into 
which our innocent darling had fallen. 

The days passed very quickly after that; 
I had much to do and arrange, and thought 
little of any unseen obstacle to my happi- 
ness; and when the wedding morning 
dawned clear and hot, the old saying, 
“ Happy is the bride that the sun shines on,”’ 
kept singing itself in my heart as I went 
early to give my wedding gift to my bride 
She was in the garden, Nell told me, so I 
strolled out after her, calling, ‘‘ Dorothy ! 
Dorothy!” as I went along. No answer 
came, but I had not a thought of misfort- 
une, everything looked so bright. At last 
1 came to that old summer-house, where on 
the evening which seemed, in the happy 

oresent, half a lifetime ago, I had first seen 

Jorothy in that deep sleep I had since 
learned to dread. I looked in, half un- 
thinkingly, never for one moment expect- 
ing to find her there; but what was my 
horror to see her sitting in exactly the 
position I now remembered only too well, 

erfectly unconscious, her dark lashes ly- 
ing against her pale cheeks, and her hands 
lying on her knee, tightly clasped round 
a bunch of white roses she had evidently 
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just gathered! I went softly in, slipped m\ 
arm round her neck, and bent down to kis 
her lips and wish her a happy wife. . . 
Oh, God! I fell back with a cry; the lips | 
kissed were perfectly cold! I kissed he: 
again and again, I held her poor, cold little 
hands in my warm ones, and pressed her 
against my breaking heart. All in vain. 
This was a deeper sleep than any. a ee 
sleep from which she might never be 
awakened! This was the way of escape 
of which Vane had spoken, and of which 
Dorothy was forbidden to tell. . . . She 
had died on her wedding day, true to the 
last, but not strong enough, poor child, to 
break the deadly chain Vane’s malign 
power had cast over her. 

THE END. 

—— > @&< ———— 
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“THE LADY OF CAWNPORE,” by Frank 
Vincent and Edmund Lancaster, is a ro- 
mance that links the Occult East with the 
New East, inasmuch as the scene shifts 
from New York to Benares. The hero isa 
young clergyman, Marmaduke Allen, who 
is betrothed to one of his parishioners, a 
girl of birth and position. His religious 
faith is crushed by the combined infiu- 
ences of occultism, agnosticism and Pan- 
theism, and he loses his fiancée, Beatrice 
Orme, through the tactics of Dr. Billington 
(his father’s executor) who desires her for 
hisson. The narrative is frequently inter- 
rupted by religio-philosophical disserta- 
tions.—New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 18 and 20 Astor Place. 

An able, aggressive writer, justly in love 
with the State of Minnesota, and rather ex- 
cessively severe on the “effete” city of 
New York, is Franklyn W. Lee, author of 
“Senator Lars Erikson.” ‘The crusade 
against “‘society” is becoming a mass of 
platitudes which leave false and undis- 
criminating impressions when they leave 
any; and this clever plot-builder should 
leave it to be finished by inferior writers. 
His literary talents will be wasted in icono- 
clasm of the kind this book displays.—St. 
Paul: The Price-McGill Company. 

“The Hidden City,” by Walter H. 
McDougall, is graphic, pleasant and well- 
plotted. Withal, it has many passages of 
deep, intense character-sketching ; it shows 
much acquaintance with the very abstruse 
science of lost peoples and prehistoric con- 
ditions, especially beliefs and forms of su- 
perstition. If H. Rider Haggard does not 
estir himself, the hidden cities of the New 
World will be preempted. If the air-ship 
becomes a reality, the author of ‘** The Hid- 
den City” will have no trouble—beyond a 
few scratches or broken bones on the rock 
ribbed and jagged Cordilleras—in finding 
an Atzlan every month. Even with the bal- 
loon he uses in the present voyage, Mr. 
Walter H. McDougall has “ unearthed” a 
most charming heroine in Lela. To the 
American taste that designs this column, 
She, as a prehistoric heroine, is already out 
of the race with Lela. Success to Mac.— 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth avenue. 

A book which is a perfect little gem in 
every respect has just been published by 
the Catholic Publication Society Company, 
9 Barclay street, New York. ‘‘ The Blessed 
Sacrament and the Church of St. Martin at 
Liege,”’ by Dean Cruls. It is translated 
from the French by permission of Monseig- 
neur Doubreloux, Bishop of Liege, by Rev. 
William 8S. Preston, of the archdiocese of 
New York. The English is chaste, simple 
and scholarly. 

Do you wish to read in graphic and ac- 
curate detail the wonderful story of the 
growth and development of the United 
States? Ifso, you cannot afford toneglect 
“Chronicles of the Builders of the Com- 
monwealth,” by Hubert Howe Bancroft 
The fifth volume, containing historical 
character sketches of Collis P. Huntington, 
Alban N. Towne, the Vanderbilts and the 
Ameses, has just been issued.—San Fran- 
cisco: The History Company. 

Between the atheist who says there is no 
God, and the Christian who says there is 
an onim potent intelligent Creator who was, 
isand will be eternal, the Pantheist bas 
from time immemorial tried to edge his 
way in to settle their dispute by saying 
everything is God. This is the attitude of 
Dr. Paul Carusin ‘‘ The Soul of Man” and 
“Fundamental Problems.’’—Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 
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NEW NORTH ASIA. 


HE maps of the common school geog- 
raphies of forty years ago are a 
curiously interesting study. It is 
worth any man’s while to find them 
and compare them with the pictures 
of the world’s surface which are now 
coming from the map-publishing 
houses. The great changes which 
are in this manner so strikingly il- 
lustrated offer something like a 
probable forecast of others which 
must, sooner or later, come; but the 
real changes are not clearly indi- 
cated by the maps. These, for in- 
stance, give the nominal or ascer- 
tained geographical boundaries of Russia in Europe, but 
do not and cannot say anything of its hidden political 
boundaries. They tell nothing of its advance, if it is 
making any, toward the fulfillment of Russia’s traditional 
ambition—the dream which has controlled its foreign 
policy since the days of Peter the Great. Napoleon’s 
prophecy that within a century Europe would be all Re- 
publican or all Copack may be, in part, responded to by 
the alterations of the maps required since he spoke. The 
consolidation and greater freedom of Germany ; the recon- 
struction and increased strength of Austria-Hungary ; the 
young States carved out of the old provinces of Turkey; 
the supposed better vigor of the Scandinavian States and 
Denmark—all these, with England’s hand still inside of 
the Turkish glove, which is to be seen upon the map at the 
Bosphorus, may make the Russian boundaries something 
more than a line upon the paper; but it is said to be the 
opinion of Prince Otto von Bismarck, for instance, that 
they are very little more. 

The eastern boundary, ancient and irrevocable, of Rus- 
sia in Europe strikes the eye atonce. The Ural Mountains 
and River and the Caspian Sea will remain where they 
are. Beyond their line, however, both the old maps and 
the new are all at sea. There are long mountain ranges 
reaching across the continent to the eastern sea-shore, and 
they seem to serve even now as barriers protecting regions 
and States south of them. They may become permanent 
boundaries, or they may not; but the disappearance of the 
old-time Tartar States, so vaguely put down in the old 
atlases, presents asuggestion of distrust. But for the Hindu 
Koosh, the Thian Shan and the Altai ranges, there would 
seem to be no southern boundaries of the new Russia in 
Asia. Itisthe prevalent idea among well-informed En- 
glishmen, especially East Indian Englishmen, that Rus- 
sian ambition is seeking passes through all ranges, and 
would make the mountains indicated, and others, even, as 
are the Urals, a succession of fences between fields of her 
Own. 

Turkey, India, China and Japan, with Persia and the 
Afghans as doubtful auxiliaries, are the Asiatic powers 
now operating in asort of forced alliance to establish the 
map of the future upon something like the outlines now 
presented to the children in our common schools. Much 
of Europe, outside of Russia, is supposed to be a party to 
the alliance. The people of the United States are distant 
observers of whatever may come to pass, and to them a 
new idea is beginning to present itself with increasing dis- 
tinctness. 

Our former conceptions of Russia east of the Urals was 
that it consisted mainly of Siberia, a kind of horrible Rus- 
sian Botany Bay, into which all Russians, who were sus- 
pected of displeasing the Czar, were mercilessly banished. 
There the snow lies all the year round. There the cold 
forests arise from half-frozen mud, between vast reaches of 
desert plain, and there the unhappy exiles dig for quick- 
silver, until they die of starvation or under the knout. 

To the realities of Russian tyrranny on the one hand, 
and to the enterprise of travelers and of the publishers of 
American magazines and journals on the other, is due the 
fact that we know a great deal more than we did, even a 
few months or years ago. We can see that something new 
is under processes of development and formation in a vast 
region, which is in reality rich in material resources. If 
we still call it Russia-in-Asia, it has endless forests of val- 
uable timber; mines of all metals in inexhaustible profu- 
sion; agricultural capacities hitherto almost unsuspected ; 
many varieties of climate, instead of one prevailing chilly 
dampness or withering frost. There is, among the popula- 
tion of this region, no unity of race, nor of religion, nor of 
political traditions, nor of accustomed political organism. 
They are simply held down under a government of which 
they form no part, in which they have no sentimental 
interest, but from which they are continually receiving 
great benefit, even in the form of pressure, which is all but 
unendurably oppressive. This government, exercised from 
St. Petersburg, is in the nature of a mechanical force. Its 
power and work are vast, however defective may be the 
methods and appliances of its working. It is perceptibly 
strained at all points in a degree which is indicated rather 
than measured by the extremely delicate and doubtful 
standing of Russian Government bonds upon all the money 





markets. 

At a first glance the Russian governing mechanism in 
Asia seems to be altogether military and repressive within 
the boundary lines, and military and threatening, if not 
absolutely aggressive, all along the lines. It is everywhere 
in uniform and armed. Its declared purpose is the crea- 
tion and perpetration of Russian empire; but that this 
should be the actual result is one of the impossibilities of the 
future. The necessities of the declared purpose cause the 
building of railway and telegraph lines; of roads, bridges, 
factories, depots; the encouragement of agriculture; the 
growth of towns and villages; the bringing into acquaint- 
anceship and relation of communities heretofore utterly 
detached. The people of America are familiar with State 
constructive processes, and know, without assistance, what 
all this means. It is the “plant ’ of a new State, and it 
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must be eventually employed as such. The process of its 
development will probably go on in an increasing ratio, 
but a few years more or less are of small account. Of 
much more importance is the inquiry as to how many in- 
telligent Russians and Jews are soon to be torn from their 
homes and sent beyond the Urals, full of heart-burn. 

The mechanism of control, and even its military char- 
acter, render of less importance the lack of unity in the 
human materials now and hereafter to be made use of. 
Self government need not be waited for, as among Ameri- 
can communities proposing State organization. All that 
is required is the arrival of a political opportunity, and of 
the man fitted to employ it. A strong hand and a ruling 
brain will yet grasp the idea so persistently preparing, and 
there will follow nothing but a preordained separation, 
along the Ural line, of two great areas which have no nat- 
ural joining. It is to be hoped that this will not take 
place prematurely, for there are great prospective gains to 
all the world in the full preparatory development of New 
North Asia. The breaking down of Czarism, however, is 
regarded by European statesmen as one of the sure prophe- 
cies of the immediate future. 

The present Czar has added all the Jews in the world 
to its other and irreconcilable enemies, at the very time 
when the unveiling of the Siberian atrocities of his ad- 
ministration was stirring the hot indignation of all civil- 
ized men and women, and creating everywhere sympa- 
thetic friends of his dreaded Nihilists. It is not with hope, 
nevertheless, but with foreboding, that an Austrian poli- 
tician, for instance, would look forward to a result which 
would at once release not only all the southern Asiatic 
powers and England, but Russia herself, from a pressure 
which is now becoming painful. 

The strength of Russia lies west of the Urals, and if 
that empire were relieved of the constant strain and drain 
of its Asiatic fungus, its power for other work would be 
dangerously increased. There is no assurance that the 
aggressive ambition which is Russia’s would perish with the 
abandonment of a mere theatrical property. If the Czar, 
the autocracy, were to be retired, there would still be 
Loris Melikoff, or rather Czar Peter, in one uniform or 
another. England’s aggressive ambition, for the sake of 
illustration, has been found sufficiently disconnected from 
the theatrical properties of royalty. The stage effect pro- 
duced by Disraeli’s clever invention of the Empress of 
India was well understood to be for Oriental uses end not 
for Saxons; but its very employment enabled men to sep. 
arate England, the power, from anything ornamental which 
that power might choose to be adorned with. Russia, the 
power, may cast off its Czar—autocracy—at any time, but 
there is no promise in that idea of any change which will 
make the small Danubian States more secure, nor Con 
stantinople, nor even Greece. 

On the other hand, a State organism undertaking the 
building of New North Asia would have enough to do be- 
hind its mountain ranges for many a generation. The 
passes of the Hindu Koosh, the Thian Shan and the Altai, 
would be threaded by railway tracks, as are the passes of 
our Rockies, but no regiments would march through, and 
no fortifications would be needed at either end. As to 
other results, a century might do for vast areas now un- 
peopled very much what has been done in half that time 


for the region set down upon these same old school atlases 
as “‘the great American desert.” 
WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 





SOME imported gowns of last week are worthy of men- 
tion. 

One of ivory-white satin, having a plain-gored and 
pointed skirt, cut en train, bordered by a narrow edging of 
gold in a delicate Grecian design, each of the seams of 
the skirt having a trimming of tiny gold cord laid over 
them. The bodice was cut inthe square-necked shape, an 
folded into a girdle of gold, with a deep, pointed fringe, 
back and front. The low, bebe-style neck is edged with a 
narrow, gold cord, that ties in a big tasseled bow just be- 
hind the left shoulder. The sleeves are of gold-starred 
chiffon, and are wound round and round the rm and 
fastened at the wrist with golden bands 

Another of fine baby-blue gauze, with sprays of lily-of- 
the-valley in cream silk, made over baby-blue surah silk. 








The bodice is V-shaped, over a skeleton waist of the silk, 
and gathered under a pointed girdle of baby-blue velvet 
which fastens at the left, in front, with long loops and 
ends of two-inch-wide velvet ribbon, the girdle and rib- 
bon being embroidered in lilies-of-the-valley in cream silk. 
The gauze skirt hangs straight and full from the girdle 
over the underskirt, which is gored in front and side 
breadths, and hasa full, round train, and is finished with 
three tiny ruffles whose edges are embroidered in lilies-of- 
the-valley in cream silk. The sleeves are of the gauze, 
full and high on the shoulders, and fall straight to the 
wrist, where they are clasped by bands of the embroid- 
ered velvet, from which falls a full frill of baby-biue 
chiffon, having the edge finished in lilies-of-the-valley in 
cream silk. Midway between the shoulder and the elbow 


an inch-wide embroidered velvet ribbon is tied roun 
sleeves and ends in long loops and ends. ‘The ne 





bodice is finished with a full frill of the embroidered cl 
fon, which extends into the girdle at the waist 

The following exquisite work of art, by Felix, was w 
by the hostess at a vingtiéme siecle afternoon re P 
gown of pale lavender sat in the shade that ree 
pink. The long skirt was made in corseleted fashi 
was worn over a puffed tulle in pink 
broidered in gold on the front, and was trimmed a 





bottom with a ruche of pink ostrich feathers 
Green is a color which has lost none of its pe 








po} 
on the contrary, it comes ina greater riety 
than ever, this season ; and amo the latest P 
tions in stylish costumes for fall wear is a ¢ 

of olive-green camel’s-hair cloth, the wa 

front and slashed basque, braided with silk raid 
darker shade of green than the c« th 

fant’ vest of olive-green silk, embroidered wit} 
rosebuds, just showing a tip of pink, high collar 
and edged th green ‘‘ Marabout trimmings 





tight cuffs, braided and buttoned over Marabout” tris 


ming around the wrists. The skirt is slightly drape 
front, and braided around the bottom a quarter of a yard 
deep as far as the back breadths, which hang plair 

There is another gown of dull green cloth, with a lor 
coat bodice of deep green velvet, and having a vest of clot} 
let into the velvet, and emb1 nder d exquisite] ngo ma 


pale blue—the very Frenchiest taste, you see. The sleeves 
were of cloth with deep, embroidered cuffs 

A stylish visiting gown is of cloth in the most 
shade of gray, with jet trimmings, a part of whic 
strand fringe of silk and j reaching the full length of 
skirt, in side panels. Half of the bodice, the dept) 
peasant waist, is thickly studded with jet nail heads, a 
the waist is finished with a girdle of almost solid 


Another handsome costume is exquisite 





plic ity. It is of ashes-of-roses broadcloth, bordering 

rose in tone, and is trimmed generously with sable 
The coat bodice is long, and has large gathe le 
confined at the wrists by cuffs trimmed with fur. It is« 








ceedingly full in the skirt, and hangs off the hips in deep, 
graceful folds. A high rolling collar of fur tap 

waist, and the bottom of the coat is decorated with 

of fur. 

A decidedly “ fetching’? gown is this, and one which 
will be sure of popular favor. It made of fine claret 
colored cloth, and is trimmed with gold en 
Astrakhanfur. Theskirt has a narrow bords f the 
black fur about its edge, and above this is an arabesque 
pattern of embroidery, whit is worked out gold and 
black threads. The very long coat waist is of the claret 
cloth, and is lined throughout with claret silk rhe high 
collar of the cloth is richly embroidered in gi l 
and it is faced with Astrakhan fur Across the should 
and down the front of the coat are heavy arabesque ¢ 
broideries in gold and black, and the sleeves, which are 
high on the shoulders, and close at the wrists, have pointed 
designs at their tops an 1 bottoms, embroidered in ck 


and gold All the edgesof the coat and the ittoms of the 
sleeves are finished with an inch-wide 
fur 





Flower « ipotes are stil 


posed of three Greek bandso 


at the back under a bow of bl: 





The sleeves of all the best gowns ar g, and 
rolled back from the wrist in medizval fas} 

There is some pretty enameled jewelry made to imitate 
‘osettes and bows of narrow ribbon. The rosettes are 
rather formal and stiff looking, but some of t OWS are 
very good, and represent successfully satin 1 I rhey 


are worn in lace or mousseline jabots, and 

placed in black lace fillings on hats. But for 
everything Russian isin great vogue, especially the jewel 
consisting of real cabochins set in chased 


Most of the prettiest shirts now worn are fu 














front, gathered at the neck, the fallness co i at 
waist by a corselet laced in front A do 
gathered down the front, the ir high and stiff 
of them are gathered at i 
with a silk handkerchief knotted in front. O 
velvet shallow-pointed yoke at the ulder, the 
the same shade as the waist, the sleeve ft pa 
at the wrist Some are made of alternates t 
gathered silk and insertion, sleeves and all. O 
look like a low bodice, with a full ur ! 
throat of a contrasting shade, the rk 
elbow, and then tight 
The mor quaint ind fantastic tea-ja ets are tl 
They are made in plain silk and br 
High sleeves, a d genera with a full i 
d ep lace on the shoulder, with many ribb t 
sometimes double, one tight, and the oth la J 
Cream grounded silk, with floral boquets, is a most fa 
material for tea-jackets. 
Materials with broad, shaded stripes 
g as novelties, and wl ul I r 
blended the eifect is highly pleasing R 
olive, shaded o1 il ECTU & ind, is « 
bb1e MIX € 
rhe amou l aI ) f ni 
extraordinal 
A milk bath n . beautiful mplex 
Here is a mock n Dat tha i] t 
the skin as pure mill Make a ZT I a 
cheese cloth about a foot square KF 
and pure white cast » Shaved fi 
meal and one-third soap. Add a litt rax al 
powdered ort t, a t pt bag 
bag in te illons 0 I l i delightf 
g bath and ' 
Che fan-s ty 
One New \Y \ ociety wome! 
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Women lobbyists? There are quite a number of them. 
They are women of all sorts—innocent young girls, mature 
matrons, coquettes, designing dowagers, Congressmen’s 
wives, daughters, friends, sweethearts. A majority of 
them are poor creatures with claims on other poor crea- 
tures, looking for Congressional help in their search for 
Government situations. Probably there are not more than 
two or three professional women lobbyists in town 
women who sell their services to whoever will buy. The 
woman as a lobbyist is a failure in Washington in this day 
and generation. The statesman of to-day is too worldly— 
‘too fly,’’ the female lobbyist herself would say—to be 
caught in her meshes. 

‘““Women are in great demand nowadays for serving 
legal papers,”’ remarked a lawyer the otherday. ‘Almost 
all the law firms employ a man solely to serve papers ; but 
often the server runs up against some individual whom it 
is impossible for him to get at. Women are especially 
hard to serve. I had a case the other day in which I spent 
a great deal of money and was very much annoyed by the 
delay caused by my man’s failure to serve a female defend- 
ant in a case where personal service was necessary. One 
of my clerks said that he thought he could have the paper 
served. Sure enough, he came back the next day with an 
affidavit of service, and told me that a young woman friend 
served the paper. Since then, whenever I have a difficult 
case of that kind, I call the young woman to my assistance. 
The most suspicious debtor will not for a moment suspect 
a woman with having clandestine designs against him, and 
a well-dressed female can easily gain admittance where it 
would be impossible for a man to enter.” 

A singular ladies’ club has recently been formed at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. It comprises ladies between 
twenty and forty years, who have made a vow never to 
marry, and they have to pay an annual subscription of 
fifty dollars. Should a member at a later period wish to 
marry, she has vo pay a fine of five hundred dollars to the 
club. The club meets in the villa of a wealthy lady, 
where it has two exceedingly well-furnished rooms—one a 
the other a dining-room, which latter also does 
The club takes the principal 
The members 


reading, 
duty as a billiard-room 
German papers, but novels are not allowed. 
of the club wear a special costume, consisting of a black 
dress, black kerchief, black and cuffs. Of the 
club’s funds, which have been considerably increased by 
several donations, one-third is used for recreation, such as 
parties and excursions (of course without gentlemen), an 
other third for a woman’s charity, and one-third for build 
ing of a separate clubhouse. The Frankfort Club is 
formed on the same lines as one in Berlin, called the “ Soci- 


gloves 


ety of the Emancipated.’ 

It isgiven on authority based on factory reports, that 
one hundred thousand women and girls in America earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow. 

In some large dress and mantle-making establishments 
in England, the workers are employed fifty-nine hours a 
Apprentices pay a premium of ten dollars, and give 
two years’ time. Ordinary hands are paid from one dollar 
and fifty cents to three dollars a week, the average being 
about two dollars, to obtain which twelve hours a day 


week 


have to be occupied, with many periods of overtime, which 
is not always paid for. The sewers of this country fare 
better, as regards wages and time, though living expenses 
are much higher; but, knowing how others are paid, often 


sweetens our own hard lot 





Harebells 


jewelry 


Floral 


The severe rule that obliged female clerks in the Sav- 
ings Bank Department of the English post-offices to make 
good at the end of the day any delay that might have oc- 
curred at the time of their arrival, has lately been rescinded. 
Hitherto not so much as five minutes’ grace has been al 
lowed. 

Here is a story of an original and thrifty maiden. For 
many years she hoarded the envelopes of all the letters she 
received, and when she had accumulated enough for her 
purpose, she papered the walls of her bedroom with them. 
The letters were from all manner of people and all manner 
And thus the young lady kept ever before her 


of places 
pleasant or painful, amusing or har- 


eyes reminiscences 
rowing of all her dearest friends Her love-letters she 
used for a dado, with the signatures cut off, of course. 

A woman's pocket defies the cleverest pickpocket nowa- 
days, and yet the woman carries her pursein herhand. The 
trouble is she cannot find the pocket herself 

A fashion item says: ‘Velvet collars are considerably 
worn So they are; especially those of some of last year’s 
overcoats 

To the recent exploits of women explorers must be added 
the adventures of Mrs. Littledale, who accompanied her 
husband, an Englishman, on a two years’ journey to Cen- 
tral Asia, during which they visited the Pamir plateau. 

Very delicate and beautiful knitting-work has been 
produced by the women of the Shetland Islands. A long 
shawl that weighed only two ounces and three-quarters 
was sold last year for seventy-fivedollars. The finest wool 
is obtained by rueing—pulling out the fleece by the root 


from the live sheep 

There are now one hundred and twenty incorporated 
women’s clubs in the Federation of Clubs, of which Mrs. 
Charlotte Emerson Brown is president 

By the fall fashions, nearly all the tailor dresses for 
general wear have two substantial pockets, one on each 


side 
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Mrs. Hetty Green is said to be the wealthiest woman in 
the United States, with a fortune of forty million dollars. 
Miss Elizabeth Garrett comes next, with an estate worth 
twenty million dollars. 

Velvet ribbon is used a great deal, and the butterfly 
bows are high, stiff and straight. 

French ladies are taking to cycling. 

Felt hats have the brims fluted in fanlike bunches, or 
pressed in fine, straight crimping all round. The crowns 
vary. Many are quite high. 

The employment of women in pharmacy is receiving 
general attention abroad. 

A jeweler who knows, says that at a “drawing-room” 
Queen Victoria wears at least seven hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewelry. 

There are twenty-three widows and daughters of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers who still draw pensions, though the last 
male survivor died long ago. 

Fancy vestings, with dark ground, patterned with spots 
or dashes of bright color, are gaining in favor. 

Miss Cornwallis West has forty-five pairs of driving- 


gloves. 





Floral jewelry—Sloe blossoms, 


A Jewish organ offers advice to its feminine readers in 
these words: “ Every Jewish young woman should resolve 
to dress plainly, and thus treble her chances of getting 
married within the year.” 

New flannel petticoats, sold ready-made in the drygoods 
stores, are fitted to linen yokes, and the narrow skirts half 
covered with cream-silk embroidery. 

Green is still the color rage of Paris for outdoor wear. 

Only sixteen hundred women in Boston want to vote 
at the school election this year, out of the eight thousand 
a year ago. 

Miss Frances Cunningham, of Memphis, Tenn., owns 
and manages a smithy and wagon manufacturing and re- 
pair shop. She can do anything, from lifting up a horse’s 
foot and nailing on a shoe, to putting together the newly- 
manufactured parts of a carriage, road cart or wagon. 

Capes that reach to the knee and have an air of great 
comfort, are imported for autumn and winter cloaks. 
They are very full and round, giving the effect of great 
breadth, are moderately high on the shoulders, and are 
belted in behind. 

The mother of General Boulanger is still alive. She is 
a Welsh woman and is living in Paris. She is eighty-six 
years old and is not of too sound a mind. 

Some of the new bonnets have very wide strings, which 
are cut with rounded ends and fringed. When tied, they 
look almost like a scarf. 

In Holland, at every railroad crossing, stands a woman 
waving the signal flag of danger as your train passes. 
Railroad officials will tell you that no accident has ever 
been caused by a watchwoman’s carelessness. And the 
reason? Because the women never get drunk, say the offi- 
cials. Yet they receive only eight dollars a month, about 
half the amount a man would be paid for doing the same 
work. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO LADIES. 

The following prizes will be given to ladies 
who send in the best essays, or articles, of 
about one thousand words each, upon the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

Home NEEDLE Work. 
A COMPLETE SET OF DICKENS in six Royal Octavo 


Volumes, substantially bound with compressed English cloth, spring 
back casing and highly ornamented with gold laid side stamps. 


Fancy NEEDLE WoRrRK. 
A COMPLETE SET OF THACKERAY in eight gor- 


geously bound Royal Octavo Volumes, 700 pages each; profusely 
illustrated with several hundred full-p character sketches. 


How A WomAN CAN EARN A LIVING. 
A HISTORY OF THE WORLD in two Folio Volumes, 


printed on highly finished paper, and bound in an attractive and 








durable manner. 
How To FurnisH A Home on Two HUNDRED 
DOLLARS. 

A COMPLETE SET OF GEORGE ELIOT’sS WORKS 
in three volumes, of 800 pages each, bound in cloth, Library style, 
with gilt sides and back, printed in large type. 

How to Dress TASTEFULLY ON ONE Hvn- 
DRED AND Firty DOLLARS A YEAR. 

A COMPLETE SET OF BULWER’S WORKS bound in 
nine Royal Octavo Volumes, marble edges and spring back binding 
How to WIN A HUSBAND. 

A COPY OF MOORE’S OR BYRON’S POEMS. 


How to RULE a HUSBAND. 
A SET OF CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS in six Royal 
Octavo Volumes, full gilt sides and back. 


How to Make Home Happy. 

A COMPLETE SET OF CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA corrected and revised to date, in eight Royal Octavo Vol- 
umes, containing about 7,000 pages; 40 superb colored Maps, em- 
bracing aJl the great countries of the world; 10,000 appropriate illus- 
rations; 40,000 distinct subjects; 12,045,000 words. 

Answers must be sent in before December 5th, addressed, 
“Editor Woman’s World, ONCE A WEEK, 521 West 13th 
Street, New York City.” The awards will appear in the 
Christmas number, and the prize essays published. 
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THE DICKENS CONTEST. 


THE answers sent in by the following persons have been 
all judged so excellent that we gladly publisa their names: 
Mrs. Roth Bennett, Onarga, Iroquois County, Il. ; Jennie 
Stock, southwest corner Fourth and Walnut street, Car- 
nen, N. Y.; Florence Workman, Hannibal, Marion County, 
Mo.; Mary P. Woodward, 139 Main street, Danielsonville, 
Conn. ; George Bagg, 1826 Fifteenth street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. H. E. Swift, 207 North Eleventh street, 
Nebraska City, Neb.; Arise A. Kenney, Lake City, Wath- 
aska County, Minn.; Mrs. W. H. Willard, Manistux, 
Mich. ; Maria V. Marshall, Orange, Orange County, Va. ; 
Mrs. A. L. Miller, Vancouver, Wash.; Jennie S. Velinam, 
129 East Seventy-third street, New York City; Mrs. Joe 
Larson, Ninth street, Fargo, N. Dak. ; Mrs. E. T. Sheffry, 
1107 Taylor street, Lynchburg, Va.; Lillie E. Brinkerhoff, 
112 Front street, New York; Evelyn Cargill, 1020 Third 
avenue, Columbus, Ga.; Christopher Epworth, 59 Wall 
street, New York City; Anne Cleveland Cheney, 30 Sum- 
ner street, Dorchester, Boston, Mass.; Nellie Barber, 
Sparta, Randolph County, Ill.; F. A. Gremong, Musca- 
gee, Indian Territory ; Ida Kohn, 1540 Mississippi avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; Lizzie Bagley, 276 Lexington avenue, East 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. J. N. Gremong, Muscagee, Indian 
Territory; Margaret A. Guldin, Minersville, Schuyler 
County, Penn. ; Mrs. Laura M. Burnes, Pomona, Cal. ; Mrs. 
Lon W. Anderson, Sardis, Panola County, Miss. ; Grace H. 
Loring, 17 Hill street, San Francisco, Cal.; Mary Abert- 
bury, West Union, Ia.; Arthur Broughton, 40 Gray’s Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Ackland Salisbury, Platisburg, Neb. 


QUOTATION CONTEST. 

THE competitors in this contest are required to send in, 
according to their individual judgment, the most popular 
quotations in the works of the authors indicated. Those 
desiring to enter this contest should read the following 
rules carefully, as any competitors whose answers do not 
meet these conditions will be excluded from the contest 
without notice. 

The following prizes will be given respectively to the 
three persons sending in the three best all-round lists: 

First Prise—A complete set of Scott’s Novels, in eight 
volumes, beautifully illustrated, bound in English cloth, 
with full gilt side stamps. 

Second Prize—A complete set of Bulwer’s Novels 
bound in nine royal octavo volumes, marble edges and 
spring back binding. 

Third Prize—A complete set of Lever’s Novels, in six 
royal octavo volumes, full gilt sides and back. 

The Contest Editor reserves the right of awarding a 
limited number of extra prizes to those whose lists merit 
such recognition. The decision of the Contest Editor must 
be considered final and irrevocable, and, for obvious rea- 
sons, no — from his critical judgment can be enter- 
tained. All answers must be written in ink, on the blank 
form — on another page of this paper, and should 
be inclosed in an envelope addressed, Editor ONCE A WEEK, 
523 West Thirteenth street, New York City, with the word 
“Contest” conspicuously written in the lower left-hand 
corner of the envelope. Envelopes so addressed will not 
be opened until the close of the contest, so that all letters 
in connection with the contest which do not contain lists 
should not have this addition. In all cases where a reply is 
required a properly stamped and addressed envelope 
should be inclosed. All inquiries must be made by mail. 
Nocommunications can be received on post-cards, by tele- 
graph, or by hand. No queries will be answered in the 
paper, and the editors cannot receive calls from competi- 
tors in regard to these contests. The contest is open to all 
readers of ONCE A WEEK, but a person is allowed to send 
but one list in competition for the prizes. Where two or 
more members of the same pscuat send in lists, each 
must be mailed in a separate envelope. On every list 
the name and post-office address of the sender must 
be written in full. Competitors are requested to bear 
in mind that it is quite unnecessary for any note of ex- 
planation or otherwise to accompany lists. Under no 
circumstance should any sort of communication be 
inclosed in the same envelope with the list. Competitors 
who for any reason send duplicate lists are requested 
to mark them as such. ‘All lists must be sent so 
that they shall be received on or before January 1, 
1892. No list can be corrected or amended by letter after 
itissent. The names of the prize-winners, with their an- 
swers, will be published as soon thereafter as a decision is 
reached. Should two or more persons fill the blanks with 
the same answers as the prize-winner, each will receive a 
similar prize. We cannot undertake to return lists which, 
for any reason, are not noticed, and to this rule we can 
make no exception. 

The questions are as follows: 

The most popular quotation in Dickens's Works, 
The most popular quotation in Scott’s Works. 

The most popular quotation in Thackeray's Works. 
The most popular quotation in Byron’s Works. 

The most popular quotation in Burns's Works. 

The most popular quotation in Moore’s Works. 

The most popular quotation in Tennyson's Works. 
The most popular quotation in Longfellow’s Works. 


H-IDorwm COS 


Answers to the QUOTATION CONTEST, as described above, 
must be written on this blank or on a sheet of paper to be 
attached to this blank Write the answers, cut out the blank, 
and mail to * Editor ONcE A Week, 523 West Thirteenth street, New 
York,” on or before January 1, 1892, giving name and address in full, 
and with the word ** Contest ” plainly written on left side of envelope. 
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Signature 


Address __ 
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CURIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
OF WOMEN. 


~ UR readers will be surprised, no 
doubt, to find right here in New 
’ York as odd a list of occupations 
as ever Dickens discovered in his pere- 
grinations around London. Queer trades 
and queerer livelihoods revealed by the 
great novelist are supposed to be exag- 
gerations, or else as existing only in the 
great English metropolis known as the 
modern Babylon. But in the adoption 
of means to ends, the women of Gotham 
have hit upon several novel and inge- 
nious ways of making a legitimate liv- 
ing. For example, there are some new 
“occupations” recently opened by wo- 
men to which, though little isever heard 
of them, attention may be directed on 
account of their peculiarities. 

For example, there are many women 
in this great city who make a fair living 
by doctoring people’s faces—that is to 
say, they are artists versed in the niceties 
of the make-up. The individual who has 
been out with ‘“‘the boys” the night be- 
fore shows up, perhaps, with a black 
eye, a peeled nose or a bad bruise. It is 
the business of this artist to disguise all 
these signs of dissipation and general 
“rockiness.”’ So, the black eye is fixed, 
the nose is covered over, and the cheeks 
resume their pristine loveliness. Thus 
many an unfortunate escapes embarrass- 
ing explanations. There are several 
hundred women who make a goodly in- 
come by trading the weaknesses, 
vanities and superstitions of their fel- 
lows. First in this list should surely 
come the swarm of astrologers, clairvoy- 
ants and fortune-tellers. In New York 
and other large cities they have ever 
done a thriving trade, and most of them 
make a great deal of money. It is sur- 
prising the number of people, not sus- 
pected of being ignorant or credulous, 
who go to the professional ‘‘seer” for 
instruction and advice. These female 


on 


fakirs masquerade under such odd and MES. 
fanciful names as “‘ The Gypsy Queen,”’ 
“Madame  Zingara,”’ ‘* Professoress 
Rudulph,” ‘Mrs. Brown,” who “reveals the future,” or 
“Mrs. Wright,’’ who “tells everything,” andso on. Some 


of them make “ business, love and marriage a specialty : 
others boldly claim to be wonderfully yifted trance and 
healing mediums, and others, again, advertise themselves 
as ‘‘hand, card and planet readers.’”’ Few there are who 
will not offer (for aconsideration) to show her future hus- 
band or his future bride. Now, there is something at- 
tractive in the assurance of mystic power to bring order 
out of chaos, love out of hate, happiness out of trouble, 
kisses out of sighs, success out of failure. For some reason 
or other, clairvoyants charge the sterner sex double price ; 
but where is the hard-hearted and soft-headed man who 
would not pay a small sum for such an experience ? 

A very different calling is that of the dermatoligist. 
She trades on the vanities of her sex. She is expected to 
make wrinkles and crow’s-feet disappear, to round out hol- 
low cheeks, to renovate aged and decayed beauties, to give 
expression to plain faces. Under the magic manipulations 
of these necromancers, hands and cheeks are filled out and 
their whole contourchanged. Akin to this occupation is 
that of ladies’ barbers, who remove superfluous hairs from 
society women. 

The hair colorist has a very wide and profitable field. 
Hundreds of women fancy that Nature has made a mis- 
take in coloring their hair. So they go to dyeing parlors, 
where they hope to rectify the supposed mistake of Dame 
Nature. 

Oddly enough, old women try, by using pigments, to 
hide their age, while young women have their hair colored 
to appear matronly. Of late years the fashionable color 
has inclined towards a yellow tint, ranging all the way 
from floss silk to the deepest auburn. So we find that Art 
has supplied woman’s needs; and if Nature has been un- 
kind, they may obtain from one of their artistic compatri- 
ots (for a consideration) a new complexion, a charming 
figure, perfect teeth, and a contour so exquisite that all fall 
down and worship at so fair, though false, a shrine. 

A year or so ago a lady started in New York a doll- 
making and a doll-dressing school. She gives lessons to 
children in the cutting out of the bodies of dolls and the 
making of their underwear and dresses. Her doll-school 
is a new idea that caught the fancy of the “little mothers,” 
who thus learn indirectly the first principles of dress- 
making. 

A Ladies’ Guide and Visitor Bureau fills a long-felt 
want in New York City. Any lone and unprotected fe- 
male can now go to the Bureau and hire an escort. Thus 
she is independent; the chaperone will meet her at the 
station or steamer, will accompany her to the theater or 
opera, will do errands and shopping, will attend to dress- 
makers, milliners, etc. A message to the Bureau may 
read: ‘“‘Have a chaperone and two tickets for such and 
such a play on arrival of 7:30 train at the Grand Central.” 

Another one of the institutions of New York are the 
‘*pet hotels,” or hospitals, in which a family pet—a bird, a 
dog, or the much loved Grimalkin is lodged, boarded, doc- 
tored and cared for. These hosp‘tals give employment to 
a number of poor gentlewomen, who find a congenial task 
in ministering to the wants of their fellow-creatures who 
have no words to thank them for their consideration, but 
whose dumb thanks are still more pathetic. People going 
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out of town in summer send their domestic pets where 
they can have attention and care. The charges are, for 
birds, from fifty to seventy-five cents a week ; for cats, one 
dollar; and dogs range from one to two dollars 

The list of queer occupations of women in Gotham 
might be extended ad infinitum, but the limits of this arti- 
cle will only allow usa little more space to mention one ¢r 
two more. There is the calling of female marriage brok- 
ers. These ladies charge two or three per cent. upon the 
marriage portion, or dot, as it is called, which the expect- 
ant bridegroom has to pay. This genus flourishes in the 
Italian and French quarters of the city. Then, there are 
ladies who select bric-d-brac, dust valuable porcelain and 
china, arrange the dinner-table, for wealthy patrons. We 
have women models in the ateliers, many of them quite 
modest and shy, although to the uninitiated it would ap- 
pear that from their very avocation they must of necessity 
be brazen. The writer knows one or two young girls of 
perfect figures who obtain fifteen dollars a week as models 
for leading painters in this city. The ladies in question 
are the daughters of a deceased artist, and had acted as 
models to their father. By their combined earnings they 
contribute to the support of their aged mother in compara- 
tive affluence. 

We hear that there is to be a special department in the 
World’s Fair devoted to the exhibition of women’s handi- 
work, and we wonder if we shall find any of these curious 
employments of women represented there 

-~eo- 
THE CLASSIC 
’O flower can compare with the lotus in antiquity; it 


|. is fabled to have been the first created of living 
things, and from its bosom Brahma sprang, repre- 


LOTUS. 





sented with four heads looking to four quarters of the 
globe. Sir William Jones thus describes his birth 
* A form cerulean fluttered o’er the deey 

Brightest of beings, greatest of the great, 

Who, not as mortals steep 

Their eyes in dewy sleep, 

But heavenly pensive on the lotus 

That bk mm‘d at his touch, and a len ray 

Hail, primal blossom ! hail, empyreal gem 

Kennal or Padma, * or whate’er high name 

Delight thee say. What four-formed god-head came, 

With graceful stole and beamy diadem, 


y verdant stem!” 





The Japanese deem it the emblem of purity, since it rises 
unsullied by the muddy waters in which it often grows 
The Chinese admire it so much that when they wish to de 
scribe something as superlatively beautiful they compare 
it tothe lotus. With them it is the emblem of female love- 
liness, and from the earliest times it has been associated 
with Egypt, and was called the rose-lily of the Nile by 
Herodotus. The Persians represent the sun as 
wn'd 


“ Rob’d with light, and lotus cro 





In 
from 


rocessions, beir 


and this flower figures in their funeral p 
borne before the corpse as a symbol of 

the British Museum are several statues, 
Egypt, of remote antiquity, in which the scepter is formed 


immortality 
brought 





* Sanscrit for lotus. 


13 


to represent the lotus, and in the sam« 
gallery of antiquities is2 mummy wit} 
its arms crossed, holding in each hand 


a lotus flower 


The lotus is of various colors—whit« 
blue and red. The latter is the most 
esteemed, as its blossoms are larger a 
more fragrant than the smaller var 
ties. These flowers are cultivated f 
something else besides their beauty and 
fragrance, as its fruit forms quite ar 
important article of diet; travelers de 





scribe it as having a more delicate flavor 
than the 
size of a filbert. These 
flour made 


it has 





almond, and being about the 


seeds are ground 
into 
suggested that 
known quotation from Holy 
“Cast thy bread upon 
it shall return to thee after many days, 
the 


bread, and 
the 
Writ, of 
the waters, and 


into and 


al 
well 


been 





has its origin in following 


of the Egyptians—of course well 

known to the Israelites, who were for 

sO many years in bondage to then 
; 


When sowing-time arrived, the seed is 
carefully inclosed in a little bal] 
and then thrown into the water, which 
in time produces the flower, the flowe1 


In China 





the seed, and the seed, bread. 
and Japan it is grown on a large scal 
for the sake of roots, and 
lakes with its brilliant am 


its seeds and 
covers vast 
fragrant blossoms 

One peculiarity of the lotus is 1) 
it sinks below the surface of the w: 
during the night, rising with the fi 
beams of the rising sun. Tom Moor 
thus prettily alludes to this’in the 
lowing lines: 


the ni 


* Those virgin lilies, all yht 
Jathing their beauties in the lake, 
That they may rise more fresh and br 
When their beloved sun ‘s awake 


The Indian Cupid, Kamadiva, is «: 
picted as floating down the blue waters 
of the Ganges seated on a lotus flower 
known also by the name of “‘ nelumbo 
Edgar Poe thus prettily 
Love’s floral cradle : 


alludes t 


ATE 
** The nelumbo-bud that floats forever 
With Indian Cupid down the holy 


We find the representation of the lotus forming the 
capitals of many of the columns of the vast temples of the 
Hindoos, Chinese and Egyptians; blossom was 
deemed emblematical of mystery both of 
which attributes were much affected by the priests of Isis 
and of Brahma; and to this day the inhabitants of these 
countries regard the lotus with feelings of worship and 


veneration, believing that in its sacred bosom Brahma was 


its sacred 


and secrecy, 


born, and the sacred images of the Hindoos, Chinese and 
Japanese are almost invariably represented as seated upon 


the leaves of the lotus 
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IMPORTANT. 

WITH a view enabling our subscribers 
whose subscriptions are expire, to 
gratify their individual tastes, we make the 
an offer with- 


to 


about to 


following accommodating offer, 
out a parallel :— 


No. j A book every week, or 52 books a year 
Thus: First week—A Lady’s Fashion Magaziiie, pré 
fusely illustrated with Parisian fashions, and contai! 
ing detailed Instructions in Etiquette and Woman's 
Work generally ; Second week—A Novel; Third week 


An Historica], or Biographical, or Book of Travel, « 
Volume of Choice Poetry; Fourth week—A No 
these, with 52 Copies of ONCE A WEEK, for $6.00, or &) 
cents a month, collected at subscriber’s residence 


place of business by our authorized collector 


No. 2—52 Copies of ONCE A WEEK only. #3.00 per yeai 


25 cents per month, collected at subscriber's residence 
or place of business by our authorized collector 
No. 3—Any one Novel, or Standard Work, or Fas} 


Magazine, for #1.00 per year in advance, or 10 cents a 
month. As we do not collect than 25 cents, the 


less 





10 cents monthly must be forwarded to the Publishing 
House, 523 West 13th street, New York. 

No 4 Three Books a month consisting of Fashior Maga 
zine and two Novels, or one Noveland Standard Work 
for $3.00 per year, or 25 cents a month, collected at 
subscriber’s residence or place of business by our au 
thorized collector 

No. Four Books a month, viz. : Two Novels, a Star ! 
Work and an illustrated Fashion Magazine for #4 per 
year or 35 cents per month, collected at subse er’s 
residence or place of business by our authorizes 
lector 


stop their sul 





Subscribers renewing can 
time by paying up in full, for what they shall have rece 
This offer is only made to old subscribers 

Existing subscribers can, if they so wish it, rece 
Fashion Magazine or the Standard Work at the rate of 10 
cents per month each 

We make these offers for this reason : Some readers n 


n 
some a 


prefer the paper only, some the no only 
week, and some prefer a } In offering a book a 

we cover the whole field of Fiction, Fact ar Fash “ 
that any person subset bing need never read a line , 
of the books furnished for their subscriptior The } ’ 
Magazine alone will be one of the most attrac e and us 
ful ever published. Nearly every page tl 1) pag 
will contain ar ustration of the month Par ‘ as} 
ions, and the ( ing matter or Et quette Woman’s 
Work, etc., etc., W be edited by a corps of the most ac 


complished and expert editors, 











PERFECTION. 


BY WILL FOSTER. 


RET not for Fame, but in Perfection rest, 


itt I t excellent 














I s often second t ‘ 
W atient s} t and unyi zest 
I t I te eacl n isk, Heaven-sent, 
Rather w ttle ably ¢ ntent 
Tha barren f tless quest 
For a rass and leaf and flower 
God's work surpasses man’s, sO man Is next 
T iod, when, spurning g | ne and praise, 
He a daisy as | 
St s a I ‘ ht 
T r eauty Life me ways 
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JADE. 

T. ADE, ) highly esteemed by the Chin 

ese, a ilso by the ancient 

et tively little 
ha t I 


his material 


thought of by kuropean 


some of the 





d cares have spent, 





ese and Japan- 


Mexicans, is Ccompara- 


s, although we 


earliest specimens of 


primitive art. It is excessively hard and difficult to work, 

withstanding which, the Mexicans had discovered some 
process—to us unknown—to cut it into various elaborate 
patterns. It is related that the mantle of Montezuma was 
ric corated with jade and pearls at his first interview 





robber ( rtez It was possib 


valuable to the Aztecs, owing to 


ly additionally 
green being the color ap- 


Their Goddess 


propriated to royalty in ancient Mexico 

Esmeralda was propitiated by t fai thful wi th emeralds, 

ind thas the Spaniards were enabled, at one fell swoop, to 

unnex the votive offerings of centuries by seizing upon the 
i ilated emeralds deposited at the shrine of the god- 

ess. But without going back to the time of the Aztecs, 


we find the New Zealanders using jade as 








1 hook, which was thrust th the lobe of 
d highly pol this species was of a sem 
There ever, a coarser kind, 
made with incredible ibor (owil to the hardness of 
iterial) into weapons of wa and what may appe 


the ornament 


par excellence of sovereignty, generally formed in the shape 


the 


ar 


ear 


-transparent 
which they 


the 


Sin- 


gular is, that the primitive dwellers of Switzerland must 


have learnt the art of grinding down this obdurate mate- 
rial, as jade axe-heads have been found along with their 
ther stone implements 
The Chinese value ide above all other precious stones, 
ind the emperor’s particular necklace is formed of beads 
is large as cherries, and of a clear, green color, intermixed 
h coral, ar 1 pendal 1 monster ruby 
But it is not only in personal ornament that jade is 
the royal cups, vases and idols are made out of this 
precious metal, and when a piece of unusual size has been 
discovered it is customary for the emperor to summon the 
most celebrated artificers to deliberate upon the shape 
to which it can be carved to the best advantage, and his 


f a submitted 


suggestion must take the practical form 0 
sketch. The model being accepted, the lucky engraver re- 
ceives a handsome salary upon one—some¢ 


tion; that is, 





loses his hear 
material, 
an elabori labor 


the born gamblers of the world 


artistic, the wretched artist 


that owing to the hardness of the 


design would cost the 





Chinese 


chances of 


s are summoned, and should they condemn 


what trying— 


at the completion of his work a 


i; but, 


it 


jury of 


as In- 


seeing 


anything like 


of yea 


a certain ten or fifteen years’ living in 


rs, 


would take 


any 
the 


clover 


with the remote contingency of his losing his head from in- 


competence 


In the | Museum is the most 


sritish 


APeerless Beauty. 








Car there = be ar thing n ey 
beautitul a lovely young girl, just bloom- 
t aunhood, with a skir soft as velvet 


hasufli- 





abantt . driven snow, wit 
t tracing of pink to suggest the 


BLUSH OF A ROSE? 


These e harms of complexion which 
invariably result from the use of 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


This wonderful purifying agent removes 
blotches, pimples, tan and every trace of 
beauty-marring defects, and gives to the 
plainest features a complexion w h is @ per- 


DREAM OF LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS All Over the WORLD. 


Glenn’s Seap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. for 
one cake. or 75 cts.for three cakes, by 
CRITTENTON, Sele Proprietor, 115 Fuiton 
Street, New York City. 





Send for ou 
per cent. d 


QTAMP COLLECTORS. 
N mounted on sheets 








. T s p ¢ 
i mi na “ ry 
1 it States st I ash 
N N ITy STAMP CO 22 W ington Ave 
t. Lou M 

TOUNG PE OPLE ld you like t rn $25 

every we ek at we will tell 
mhow. TI OVEL T. Ww. CO. Oswego, N.Y. 








-MADE WATER 


GENTINE BENT & CO., Haw 


PAS DI 


Tu 


have on ? 


perfect specimen of 


< 


DEUX 


WoMAN 


4 ROUND OF 
cious toast 





ONCE A WEEK. 


carved jade in the world. Itis in the shape of an immense 
tortoise, which was found in the bank of the Jumna, in 
India, of a fine olive green, and so perfectly delineated that 
it might readily be mistaken for the emblem of “slow and 
sure ’—the tortoise itself. In the Middle Ages it was be- 
lieved that amulets in jade possessed the virtue of warding 
off kidney complaints, and from this came the name of 
hijada, which signifies ‘“‘kidneys,” in Spanish. The 
Hindoos make handles for their daggers and scimitars of 
jade, which fetch an immense price. 


>@<—_—__—_—— 
VITA ET MORS. 
AN ETCHING. 

ROM the Rue de Rivoli, looking up the Avenue de 
nt l’Opera, it see nie this night, Heaven had loaned 
& f her jewels for vain nether earth’s adornment. 
The crowing gem was formed by the Grand Opera build- 
ing, looming out of the distance like some haloed senti- 
nel guarding the city’s entrance. It was enveloped in a 
thousand changing lights, casting forth their silver and 
golden rays like a rebellious and riotous army of fire- 
flies. 

Bordering the avenue of approach to this play-house 
of men were studded in regularity nerv- 
ously sparkling. Like shooting meteors, across the mid- 
dle, open space, flashed truant stars of cab and carriage, 
bearing their human freight to an atmosphere where mo 
mentary forgetfulness of real life was found as they knelt 
at the feet of Pleasure. Paris in all her gay garb of 
night, in the flash and whirl of her famed life—the 
height of opera season. 

The dazzling and mirrored illuminations at the en- 
trance of the Opera reflected the surging movement and 
fickle existence of a miniature world congregated there, 
a bowing and polite body, unwittingly struggling in the 





lesser jewels, 


border mesh of the tangling and holding net of excite- 
ment. 
Slowly ascending the wide, marbled staircase was a 


perfect type of woman, pausing a moment to lean over 
the carved balustrade and smile a recognition to the fort- 
unate below, or perhaps to let those large and sweetly 
innocent eyes play unexpressed though none the 
less active conversation with the infatuated man by her 
side. His arm consciously pressed tightly a fleecy lace 


suggestion—her wrap. To appearance she was one of 


some 


those living and exquisitely carved sermons of God—a 
crude and common 
placed in the erucible of in- 


metal, of true character, re- 


true woman, in whose 
qualities of man would be 
fluence, and the refined 
vealed. 

It was the same opera Marie 
duced for her old master, Gluck. 

They were seated now in a box, she apparently inter- 
ested in the play and entranced by the music; he, 
in good form, watchiig the 
pleasure, 


presence the 


Antoinette had had pro- 


closely, 
changing waves of well-acted 
move the (ips in smile, or wider 
innocent-looking eyes—as she bent forward in the 
before her 

She never saw it. Her thoughts were far from the be- 
wildering lights, jewels and lovely shoulders, to a little 
tragedy of her own—she called it a delightful comedy. 
Only three actors on the figurative stage. She—Actor 
No. 1—knowing well her part, she thinks, in the comedy 
of “ Frivol,” for she found pleasure in terming it a com- 
edy. She might not have named it so, nor discarded, as 
they rose to go, the whose donor was the second 
actor, the one who had overrated his capabilities, to find 


The 


open those 
eyes 


study of the seemingly real stage scene 


roses, 


ARIETIES. 
Father of twins 


QUESTION.—What did she 


Daylig 


PLEASURE.—A round of deli- 


AS THE season of hops approaches, boys M: iybe you ‘ve he 
begin to feel gallant and “ gals’? buoyant. 
, T 
WHAT should a young man carry with the Daylight but do 
him when he calls upon his affianced ? : 
Affection in his heart, perfection in his about it. People 
manners, and confection in his pockets. 


A NEWLY in 


with 


nitro- 
The flies, 


and are 
any get 


legs t 
tion of 


glycerine 


attracted by the molasses, alight 


stuck 


away, 
wether 

their ¢ 
adhering to their feet and limbs 


to explode, blo 


glycerine, glue and 


have one or more, 


is covered | 
molasses. 


vented ftly-paper 


fast by the glue. Should 
they proceed to rub their 
when the fric- 
ywn shins causes the nitro- 


awake dealers 


in ec stasy, 


heard will find out, 


they'll know and 


wing them to atoms, 
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i translations. 
1 credit will be 


you ll know and buy. 
$200. 


Send for our A B C book on 





ning the names of 370 famous Lamp 
ear of birth and epigrammati« 
eb ed t I c ; 
rated write yearing upon Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
attractivels 





ieir life histories, y 
‘ d, price, $1.00. For sale by 
tpaid on receipt of price 


Barclay St., N.Y 





who know, 


who know, keep them. 


who 


(VoL. VIII, No. 5 


relief in the third actor, or better, agent, the Seine; and 
at that time, just as her foot crushed the flowers, which 
gave forth their cry only in a delicate odor, he, the sec 
ond actor, was cold and very still in the small charne! 
house, just facing a tiny patch of green and the dark rear 
walls of Notre Dame. HENRY RUSSELL WRAY. 
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Ir the clothes which cover the body are damp, the 
moisture which they contain has a tendency to evaporate 
by the heat communicated to it by the body. The heat 
absorbed in the evaporation of the moisture contained in 
clothes must be in part supplied by the body, and will 
have a tendency to reduce the temperature of the bcdy in 
an undue degree, and thereby to preduce cold. The effect 
of violent labor or exercise is to cause the body to generate 
heat much faster than it would do in a state of rest. 
Hence we see how, when clothes have been rendered wet 
by rain or by perspiration, the taking of cold may be 
avoided by keeping the body in a state of exercise or 
labor until the changed, which in every 
case should be done as quickly as possible, particularly 
underclothing, as stockings, vests and shirts; if not, 
rheumatism will sooner or later set in. 


clothes can be 


When saby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 


When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE b. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast xpress trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or tral > r. 

The fastest trains in America run via B 
between New York, Philadelphia, 
ington, and all the trains are 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington ai 


& O. R. R. 
Baltimore and Wash- 
equipped with Pullman 





OUR own heart, and not other men’s opinions, forms our 
true honor, 

FoR upwards of fifty years Mrs. 
Syrup has been used for 


Winslow’s Soothing 
children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. " 


* 
YourtH beholds happiness gleaming in the prospect. Age 
looks back on the happiness of youth, and, insvead of hope 8, 
seeks its enjoyment in the recollections of hopes. Thus 


happiness ever resides in the imagination. 
CALIFORNIA. 

THERE is no doubt about the real value of that extraordinary 
country) Thousands are going. By taking a seat in a Palace car at 
the Dearborn Station, Chicago, any afternoon, you can go to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles or San Diego, without changing cars. That 
ided you take the Santa Fe Route. You doit without chang- 


, and in twenty-four hours less time than by any other line. 
0 Oflice, 212 Clark street. y% 


~ THE“ TRITON 


PLAYING CARDS. 


The finest Enameled Card in the Market. 


For sale by all dealers and by the manufacturers, 


The N.Y, Consolidated Card Co, 


222, 224, 226, 228 W. 14th St., New York. 
Sample packs mailed on receipt of 25c. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF HART'S SQUEEZERS, 
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BENT & CO., Hanp-Mapr Water 
Crackers always bear their stamp. 
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xed, Broken and or commission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
t cost you a single Ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever pro 
for advertising pur- duced. Agents making $50 per week. For further 
panes, address, THE MONROE ERASER MF’G Co., 
4 Crosse, Wis., x 10 


much candy as you 





TEDDING BELLS,” 
lightful, amusing 
Mention this ppaer. 


Matrimonial Paper, 10c. De- 
Correspondents secured. 


Box 24°29 Boston, Mass, 


it before. If you \ 
and address at once 
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Nelogues,, Spent, for School, 
Catalogue free, 
$. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. | 


Grade Safety Bicycle (2 





4 any Boy or Girl wants an elegant High 


om easy conditions, write at once to | fre 
WESTERN PEARL CO., Chisago, 


LADY AGENTS clear from @25 to 8100 week- 

oN ly selling our celebrated MME, 

DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. Exclusive 

territory given and satisfaction guaranteed. Over 

1 50, oO _ A. lar 7 les to select from. $3 Sample 
alogue and terms free, LE A vis 

tu | SC Hit ¢ E ‘& re 0. 498-500 Broapway, N 


FIRLS UNDER 18 


46 inch wheels) free 





























WRITTE Nigga 


NOVEMBER 17, 1891.] 
ven t. See my larger 
{ rey advertisement in the first 


HAVE | ssue for this month, of this pa- 


per. I undertake to teac’ h any fairly intelligent person of either sex, 
who can read and write, and who, after instruction, will'work in- 
dustriously, how to earn $3000.00 a year in their own localities, 
wherever they live. I will also furnish the situation or employment. 
Easy to learn. I teach you ages. Sure success for every 
worker. rticulars FREE, Why not write to-day? oa 
Ez Cc ‘ALLEN. Box 1122, Augusta, Main 
OME STUDY. Book-keeping, Penmanship 
Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand 
etc., thoroughly taught at Student’s Home by Mail. 
Z years success. A Trial Lesson and Catalogue free. 
BryanT & STRATTON, 45 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cur Mail Trade 
is largely 


Male Trade, 


(This is our Fall pun.) 
Send us your name on a 
postal card and we will 
mail you samples of our 
goods including our 


FALL SPECIALTIES, 
No. 1.—Our $15. 50 Suit 
No. 2.—Our $1 50 Over- 
coat. nent everywhere 

in U. S. by mail or ex- 
<n 
y ‘BAS 


BA Weis ss. Full line of pant 
goods always sent for 
Qe the Famous Plymouth Rock 

saeceaanad $3 Pants is our leader, 
Address all 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co 
mail to Headquarters 31 tu 25 Eliot St., 






























od 
Boston. 


We have seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 





ington, D. C., Chicago, Ills., joledo. Dayton, Little 
oc r.. Richmond, Vv Birming am, Ala. 
Worceste: r, Mass., Troy, N. Y., Mac on, Ga., Memphis. 


Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Augusta, Ga., 


Davenport, lowa, (¢ ‘olumbus, Ga., ¢ Jalve sston, Tex., 
Waco, Tex New. Orle: ans, La., Pensacola, Fla., 
Atlanta, Ga., Manchester, N. H., ( oncord, ° 
Montgomery, Ala., New Haven, Conn., Springfield, 


Mass., Newport, Bar. Harbor, Cottage ¢ ity, | } — 
Kansas, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Austin, Tex., San 
tonio, Tex. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co, 


fncorporated Capital, $1,000,000 


IT’S WONDERFUL! 


“The New Treatment” for Ca- 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 
HEALTH SUPPLIES CO., 710 BROADWAY,N. Y. 








You can wear this watch before I receive money. 


Send 10 Cents. Regular Price $25. 


To introduce our watches, for 
60 days we offer our La pom e25 
solid 18-karat gold and pure coin- 
silver watch for @7. 50. Cut this 
Out and send to us with 10 centain 
One cent postage stamps as @ guar- 
antee that watch js ord 
Fa gece and we will senc 
to you, C.O.D. subj 
ho 
fec tly 




















Ihe sure to 

mention in 

your order 
whether 





you 
want La- 
dies’ or 


Gents’ Size. 









“if found per- 

satisfactory 
and exactly as repre 
sented, you can 


and keep the watch, 
otherwise you do not 

yonecent. If you 
6ell or cause the sale of 
six, we will send you 
one free. This is a 
Fegular $25.00 watch, 
and we warrant the 
case to be equal in 
appearance to a $100 
solid 18-karat gold 
watch. It is neavily 
plated with 18-karat 
solid gold over pure 
makings 
ning noth- 
ing but pare gold and 
silver—eilver inside and gold outside. The cases are very hand- 
made, and bentifully engraved by the most skilled engravers, 
It will retain its high color and is warranted to wear a life-time, 
different from the cheap brase watches offered by other firms. It 
contains nothing but solid gold and pure coin silver, and in fact is 
in every way, exceptin intrinsic value, equal to a $100 gold watch, 
The movement is one of the very finest and latest pattern, every 
piece is carefully made and fitted by hand, it is accurately regulated 
and adjusted with finest escapement and chronometer balance, quick 
train, Jeweled, ruby pallets, stem-winder ar a stem-setter, Be sure 
to mention whether you want ladies’ or gents’ size, and if hunting or 



























n face is preferred, Order at once or ov r pri e will be advanced, 
is offer is good for 60 days, otherwise we 2 $25.00, Addresses 
. & SIMPSON, 87 Cellece Pr lace New ¥ ork, 
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THE DOLLAR TYPE 





TIONS OF BENT & CO.S HAND-MADE 


Water Crackers. 


Look out for them. 


PRITER 
mS 










tai! ABCDE! ABCDEFGHI § 
\ DEAR SIR WEN YORK OUTS 






THIS TYPEMRITER DOES THE SAMA 
QUALITY OF WORK AS A REMINGTON. 













gz machine for only ONK 
lar Remington type eg 
s a fools cap sheet. Complete 
‘eed, perfeet type wheel & inking 
3x4x9 inches. weicht, 12 oz, Sat. 
oO ircolars sg AGENTS ty: - TED. Sent 


by ma’ oe. extra : eoccene 
: BRO. 65 CORTLANDT ots N. erry. 

















by express for 
hk H. INGERSOLL 
that have ceased te 


CANARY BIRDS 8) oio fom 


illness, exposure or on account of moulting, can be made to 
warble tuneful melodies by placing acake of BIRD MANNA 
in their cages. It acts almost like a charm in restoring them 
T+ is an absolute necessity to the health, comfort and 


wo song 
hygiene CAGE BIRDS. It is made afterthe Andreasherg 
recipe. Sold by druggists, grocers and bird dealers. Mailed 


by the Brrp 
Bird Book free. 


to any P.O. in the U. 8S. or Canada for 15 cts., 


Foon Co., 400 N. 3d St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 


wares nths “rentueons with full directions sent 
je mail ONE ate yAR or, Cag = ne 
Medicine and pertie rs for 2 
SAC KSON MANU Pan c fy COL U MBE Ss. 














“cwutke SS PER DAY 
To MAKE 
offered any persor ¥ “ER RASINE e latest comm 
co s buy on sight. 8 
sold in Philadelphia. Ex lusive control of one oF more States will : 
petent persons. Write to-day, enclosing stamp for pa rticulars. Address 
WILLIAMSON & CO., 44.N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









ONCE 


2 | HOW TO RUIN A HUSBAND 


HE had a wife. 

His salary was $2,500 per annum. 

But she complained. 

She wanted a better house. 

Better clothes. 

Nothing fit to go out in. 

No country cottage. 

Nor carriage. 

Nor society. 

She coveted a place on the ragged edge of 
the Four Hundred. 

She kept it up 

Night and day. 

And moaned and 

Wept. 

He lacked style, also. 

As well as new clothes every six weeks 
and various other things. 

He knew how his employer made several 
hundred daily on the Street. 

A thousand or so would not be missed for 
a few hours. 

So he took it and went up the Street and 
won. 

He got her a sealskin. 

He took more and lost. 

More yet. 

Defalcation discovered. 

He wears the penitentiary check. 

Others are going, toc. 

Beware. 

Better is a modest room up two pairs of 
back-stairs than a cell in a jail.—Cinecin- 
nati Commercial Gazette. 


VARIETIES. 
WHEN are acrobats murderers ? 
they poise on each other. 


—When 


SHE is a queer woman who asks no ques- 
tions, although the woman who does is the 
querist. 

MvUMMIES do not look as though they were 
in a hurry, yet it iscertain that at first they 
must have been pressed for time. 

HAWTHORNE said that Miss Bremer was 
‘“‘a most amiable little woman, worthy to 
be the maiden aunt of the whole human 
race.” 


A CORRESPONDENT wants to know 
whether, considering the great utility of 
the ocean, poets are not wrong in call- 
ing it ‘‘a waste of water.” 


scholars, 
but you ha’n’t sot still.” 


ing to the 
ciphered fust-rate, 

THE height of pngilistic sarcasm was 
reached one day by Jem Mace, who, speak- 
ing of a rival accused of beating his wife, 
said, ‘‘What! him? He couldn’t lick a 
postage-stamp.”’ 


A GENTLEMAN remarks: ‘If in our school- 
days the Rule of Three was proverbially 
trying, how much harder in after-life do we 
find the Rule of One!” He has been mar- 
ried only fourteen months. 


A LADY, some time back, at the Smith- 
sonian Institute, asked if they had a skull 
of Oliver Cromwell. Being answered in 
the negative, ‘‘ Dear me,”’ said she, “ that’s 
very strange; they have one at Oxford.” 


‘How FAR shall this excruciating uncer- 
tainty go, Adelaide, my beloved ?” said a 
gallant young Romeo to his pretty Juliet 
the other evening. 
“Go to—father, 
satisfactory reply. 


” 


was the prompt and 


AN Australian millionaire named Manat, 
who went from London to live at the anti- 
podes some years ago, died recently at his 
mansion in Victoria. He was the man who 
once sent an order to England for a ton of 
books. 


A COMMITTEE was recently appointed to 
investigate the excessive chastisement of a 
pupil in a Michigan public school. It re- 
ported that the “‘ punishment was not actu- 
ated by malice, but occasioned by an undue 
appreciation of the thickness of the boy’s 
pantaloons.” 


DURING the reign of Frederick the Great 
one of the singers of the Berlin opera left 
clandestinely, in order to return to Italy. 
The King immediately gave orders to pur- 
sue her, as she was arrested on the border. 
The poor singer, under the guard of some 





bye. 





Hussars, was obliged to return to Potsdam, 
where she was at once conducted before the 
King. As soon as he saw her, he said: 
“Madam, why did you leave me?” The 
poor singer, half dead with fear, could not 
answer, but threw herself at the feet of the 
King. “Do not fear anything,” said Fred- 
erick; ‘I only wished to take leave of you. 
; Now you can go where you please. Good- 


” 





A BACK WOODS school committee summed | 
up the results of an examination by declar- | 
“You spell’d good an’ 





A WEEK. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, O 


PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


R HOW TO OBTAIN A 


PATENT. 
DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
Ee Lindel GS de ch dndiedsakidalatdents 


ATTORINEY -AT'- 


Washington, D.C. 


LAY, 





BaP as 







ESTERSROOKaCo 
f. I 


; Saf 9/ 
THE BEST MADE. 


“PENS 


eran 
26 JCHN ST., N. ¥. 





and causes the hair to grow 7 


vy 44 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely perfume d, removes allf 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldnes ssandg zray 


fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of thes 
— \~ kly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


| Dre gists or by Mail, 





FOR THE 


HAIR 


AND 


roe SKIN. 


New York. Bas$¢\-1m)}.1481-01F 


n- 
sand 


hair, 
hick, Softand Beautiful. I 


kin, glar 


Stone St., 





Medicated Throat Bandage. «: 


Positively cures Quinsy, Croup, Goitre, 
Enlarged Tonsils, Catarrh of the 
Throat, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
and all diseases of the Throat and Vocal 
organs, A pleasant,soothing application 
worn at night, performing its work while 
the patient sleeps. Testimonials anda 
treatise on ** THE THROAT AND ITs AIL- 
MENTS,” free to any one sending a 2c. stamp 
for postage and mentioning this paper. 








EmiLy Petty, Unionville, IL, writes: 
“My mother had not spoken a word above a 
whisper for six years until she used your 
Medicated Throat Bandage, She car 
now talk as well as she ever could,’ 

M. F. Losey, M. D No. 68) Market St Sar 
Francisco, Cal., writes: “I had a very trou 

» sore throat which has entirely 
ared with the of your Medic ated 
Throat Bandage, 
Sent by mail, pre-paid, for $2. 
THE PHYSICIANS’ REMEDY CO. 
Box 23, Cincinnati, 








use 





For 30 Days. Wishing 
yur business and mak 


Photograph, Tintype 


extend 

Send us a Cabinet Picture, 

or any member of your family & or de 

TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provi ou 
se 

bac ogee og ture and it will be returned in per 

ye 8 


wish, not interfering with the likene te 
mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL 
$100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer 


work, and use your influence in 


ice our CRAYON PORTRAITS und at the same time 
ito make this Speelal Ofer: 
Dagut rotype ¢ 





to intr 
e new customers, we have decide 
Ambroty pe or 
lead and we will rm 





liv 





exhibit it to y« 
future orde 
peli r. 
Refer 





ay 
ring us 









e make any 
any bank in € b 








PENSIONS ! ro 


who served go days in the late war, 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 


@& Mention this paper when you write 


WIDOWS, MINOR 


a PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 


and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
CHILDREN, and 
INVALID whence INCREASED 





Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you willr mal vea 
claim on file, you can draw a pension under the New Law and then comple ) irs 
atthe Front during the warand Twenty Years experiencain the pro Cla v7 

laced us in ‘he front rank of reliable and sucessful attorneys BE f u i any 
information on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until eiaim | is allowed, 


AS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


Washington, D. C. 





More 
Money is Made 
every year by Agents 
working for us than by any 
other company. Why don’t 
you make some of it? Our 
circulars which we send Free 
We will pay 


will tell you how. p 
salary or commission and furnish 
outfit and team free to every 


We want you now. 
Address 

Standard Silver Ware Co. 

Boston, Mass. 


agent 











pen SION Old REJECTED Claims 
© A SPECIALTY. 

Lost Discharges Quickly Duplicated. 

18 Years EXAMINER U. S, Pension Bureau. 


D. 1. MURPHY. 
P.O. Box 534. Washington, D.C. 

















WATCHES, BICYCLES. 


All kinds cheaper than else- 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 





$7 939 where. Before you buy, 
bd ° send stamp for catalogue 
RiFLES$2.00 Tue PoweLt & CLEMENT Co 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 





PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, npon application, J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf. 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. addresa, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St.. N. Vo 








te 
— 
? 


COSTS NOTHING ‘Great ayaa 


Send your address #n¢ 











: to your express office @ id 

a ch, elegantly engraved, hunting 

3 , stem wind and stem set t 
Ea richly jeweled Ameri 





a rate a oo 
express charges p us) and 
let you care fully examine we 
without paying a cent. 
do not find it equalto watches re 
tailed at $35 00 o or more, and as rep- 
ome back, but if it 
Edoes suit you, pay xpress 
#1 e1¢ ».24—our wholesale price and take the watch 
ATC ag! ty PPLY CO., 320 & 322 Dearborn St., 
il. 





Gexv 


WARRANTED 


Ww 


Chicago, 
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sah : = 
ivy z 

ig ty} 
aS hy 4 +. 
iY ; 
d iy; 
Send to 219 W. 45th St., N. for 
Spa r- 
L comes 
results 
ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 


stores the Complexion; cares Constipation. 


WOODBURY’ S FACIAL SOAP 





H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL 


JOHN INSTITU TE, 
25 West 42nd Street, mong w York ¢ ity. 
Consultation free, at 6 or by t Ope r 








Accidenta 

— = 
= M a 
ithe growth f . 

ry or dis . ( ul 
way Ww as © 
PUANNOT PAIL. ¥ 
ke it. 81,000 rew for fa r 

1.00) AGENTS WANTED. 





ODENE MF GCO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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* All she lacks of beauty 


b 4 
| isa little plumpness.” AN HOUTEN'S 
| This is a frequent thought, 


‘Best & Goes Farthest.” 
"Once tried, used always.” 
$ “But Law, there's 
°No credit in being 
Jolly when you 
Have Van Hov- 
STEN'S Cocoa to 
Drink.” 


MARE TAPLEY. — 


| anda wholesome one. 

| All of a baby’s beauty is 
| due to fat, and nearly all of a 
| woman’s—we know it as 
| curves and dimples. 

| What plumpness has to do 
| with health is told in a little | 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 


free. ‘ 
Would you ‘ PERFECTLY PURE. 


rat h er be Its great success has,of course,led tomany , 





healthy or bea aut ifu ]? “Both” imitations, but it isrencrallyadmitted, and § 
| » comparison will easily prove that Fr 
is the eeret answer. equals Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and 





é nutritive qualities, 


| Scott & B Chemists, 132 Soutt 
| New Vork, vo ms t32SouhschAvenus, 8 The Standard Cocoa of the World, 
| Your druggist keen: Scout's Emuision of cod-liver ba 

sil—all druggists everyw cre co, $1 : Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 


| 22 ¢ oP If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
5cts.to either VAN HouTeN & Zoon,106 Reade 
| St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
| a can,containing enough for35 to 40 cups, will 
RE PR eR REE be msiled. Mention this publication. Preparetl obly 


b> Van Hovutr™ & Zoon,Weesp,Holland. <A7. 
rn rrr 
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“3 “WORTH ‘a GUINEA A Box,” 


Idols. 


Some people make @ 
idols out of old-fash- 
ioned remedies,and by 


















se 
RUALISTIC MUSIK 2 t t of 
M 1k Why, Violet, what are mu doin | X rac 
ViOLEet Piaying this march with my feet. It’s more natural 


Used by 


ALL GOOD nama 


The heed Round. 
Send to AR ur & CO., Lhicago. 


Malarial Disorders. | petal eee er Am ogRs BEECH AM’S 


their use subject them- 
selves to sacrifice and 
and even torture, But 








are praised all ovcr 
‘PARTED BANG.’ the world as they arca 
Made of netural CU K LY painless and effectual 
hair, guaranteed becoming to 
ladies who wear their hair remedy for all Bilious Disorde re arising 
parted, $6 up, according to size Com Weak Steomach,Impaired Diges- 
and coor. Beautifying Mask, lon, Conat?pation, Diserdered Liver, 
with prep’n, $2; Hair Goods, Cos and Steck Iendavhe. They have no equal. 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a , 


metics, &c., sent C.O.D. any 
where. Send to the m ‘iP for 
i New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


Where correct sanitary laws are enforced, there can be 


but little malaria. 


The evils of malarial disorders are fever, weakness, lassi- 





” illust'd Price-Lists. E. BU E tNe 
HAM, 71 State st., (Central Music Hall) Chicago. 


sion, more or less yronounced = and sometimes life itself d an | _ 
WANTED By oo >. need ite. for 100 page (0eos PELE FREE iti am 
almost becomes a burden. book with particulars to & S. emay. See KOENIC MANUF, COn HAZLETON. PA: 





tude, loss of appetite, nervous debility, prostration, depres- 











AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our as 
sortment of Views, illustrating Amt, Sciance, History, 
VEL. menec. ome Amusement = Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothin 

be found as sasereclive or amusing G7 Church Entertainments, Public Exbibi. 


the vital organs, cleanse the stomach and bowels, quicken| § fp vivriiiuen: PAY WELL. « Coon woth omatl capital, We ose 


The human system needs continuous and careful atten- 













tion to rid itself of its impurities. Stimulate into activity 


ed Lectures the largest manufacturers and deal- 
ers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how to pag Hd Rs ty or 
Entertainments for pleasure. or ‘220 E PACT etc., for OK F 


name this paper, and send for our a BO OK REE. 
A% Rae 


the circulation, and increase the action of the skin by the use | 
McALLISTER, ite 0 assau Street, N 


of that most harmless of all remedies, BeEcHAmM’s Prt.s, and 


; doctor's vs soe he uenipe. and good health see corn awit COST “NOTHING! 
Take these Pills as directed, for any nervous or bilious dis- 








. : ° - . 7 if Im % i? | WHEN a SEEK THIS Spb gd Write ve usat 
order, such as sick headache, poor digestion, loss of appetite cao — 2 CBLISHED. ‘The Handsomest 
: ail - 1 
: : : : . . < The Manufacturers of > ¥ 
and constipation, and they will prove a blessing pecuniarily . the world-faiued renowned artlnts 





: I i } ar 1] ; P ws | paper Me ts | : gi CORNIS = iiastrated tn taney ears b 
as well as physically. rice on y 25 cents per OX. ORGANS rq PIANOS Sa 


= their matchless instruments 

[a> iii every part of the civilized world where not already sold, and, 
v with that end in view, beg leave to submit the following § 
otier— which is the most liberal ever made — for the con- 

em sideration of the American Public, who always appreciate 
nf a Gepuine bargain and a good thing whenever they see it. ) 


iA , WONDERFUL OFFER! 


you oe Aer y RLO x Ww, ORGAN 
ed, O PAR A 
*horc ross use when E98, 0, the very sheet 
and containing our Newly Invented and Pate tented § 
Action, for the asto Ty y low price 
, Sw WE 





All Druggists sell Beecham’s Pills. 





Stamatis | Se 
? agua — 
I _Z a. ~ 
ey Ever \ SWIFT 
Fos) Kf SCALp Double Action 
SL 


ea J} y) Ss AUTOMATIC 
oF Us ASE 6 
. Sy eR a7 se \Q revotver 
MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP, 
ar Y cuticurh _e ees 


open when discharged—new patent. 38- 
Ca 





raya 





c 
Octave Couplers, New Tone Swell, 
Grand Organ Swell, all known modern 
improvements,making a Complete Par 
lor Organ, specially warranted 10 yrs 





calibre, usit phe CF — SES SESSS ESSE SSS SER SESE Se se 8 8 8) 
. 7 r€ ft Double-A 
VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE | as pert beg Satie eee 
I 4 whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, iteh , no mistake, buy Roy Swift ct? pianos uy 1 3 INSTALMENT PLAN 
ing, burning. bleeding, s@@ly, crusted, pimply, or nd Ge. in s er ees Be ra ‘ upon 


blotehy, witn loss of hair from pimples to the most Biegsaasend Sin oe t ote fl t vad 
distressing eczemas, and every hamor of the blood 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 
> rmanently, and economically cured by the CuTicura 
tomMzeles, Consisting of CUTICURA, the great Skin 
Cure, CUTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, and CuTicurRa RESOLVENT, the néw Blood 


TO S. When not convenient to pay all cash, we are willing to sell on 
SURF ALL PUM CHASER fa marter of a Century,” coupled with ample capital, enables us 
fo make better terms than any other house in America. There are many tempting offers made that are nc ver carricd 
out, by irresponsible advertisers, but this old Established and Reliable CORN a GAN ax» D 

PIANO COMPA NY carry out their contracts to the letter. We referto the First National nk 
in our city, where we deposit thousands of dollars every day to any of the Mercantile Agencies, and, what is 
better, to the thousands of happy purchasers all over the world who are using our Organs an and Pianos to their 

te satil ion. 


Guns, Rifles, Kevolyers, Bieyeles | OF — 
OVELL CELEBRATED DIAMOND > $85 | 00| 
SAFETY BICYCLE High Grade, 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO.., Boston, Mass. 














and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies jo anon | 
4 whe wp ag ge -— all a te | seen EEE” = Se aaa Bektar a 
4 This is strong language, but true. housands 0! is now ready, and is free upon app: ication. 
’ grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their SSSSSSEs See OUR NEW PIANO CATALOGUE where till you have seen it We can save you $100.60 _ 
4 
€ 


wondertal, unfailing and ino mparable efficacy ‘a ou @ first-class piano, at factory price. e easiest instalment plan in the world. Prices from $150. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 5k Soap, 2e.; | 
RESOLVENT Xs ai mont es Potter Drug and Chemi- | Rich and Elegant Ring or Breast Pin sent os 
cal Corporation, Boston, Mass A differ nt Gem tor each 4 
. ‘ ( AR 1 tT) month, “ 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases mond, Emerald, Garnet, ee eg OD 
~ * Opal, Pearl, Ruby, Sapphire, Topaz, Turquoise 
g#" Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin gg Send address, with size of finger and Birthday s 
ten prevented by CUTICURA SOAI “21 Month, We want you to show it to friends or act as ® 


Agent. We require an Agent in every City anc 
Town, and make this liberal offer to introduc the nd § Told Estabi Established? NEW 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular Binge and Pins, which are entirely new and novel. : and “and Reliable. JERSEY. 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Cuts X thing on the market sells like them, Write cies a 
‘ 


70s ane. en eee REREEESESEESUANSSMESEOSERSREAEESEESEE 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOCUE OF ORCANS OR PIANOS. ee 


dollars’ worth of instruments ready and in course of construction for our fall and holiday trade ers shipped 
w 









day as received. . Catalogue will cost you nothing, and will save you money. Write at once. 












al Jewel Co., P. 0. B 808, N 
CUBA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2c. . Seecescsesees : nase mae n beta Se ~ 











